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@vitorial 


ORGANIZATION AND MAN POWER 


A few weeks ago Major-General Goethals read a scholarly 
paper on “Engineering as a Profession’’ before the students of a 
New England college. It was an excellent address, but it aroused 
no enthusiasm. Then, without notes, he proceeded, complying 
with a request to this effect, to talk informally on the question, 
“What built the Panama Canal?” To this the audience listened 
eagerly and gave the heartiest applause. 

The speaker briefly described the ineffectiveness of the early 
commissions, which is only too well known, and then he gave the 
history of the appointment of the last commission, of which he 
himself was really the dictator. To tell the story in full is not the 
purpose of this editorial, for it would, of course, be quite out of place 
here. In general, however, it seems to me that “‘What built the 
Panama Canal ?”’ will be likewise most helpful to our cause, that is, 
organization and man power. To organize the many thousands 
of men, who were devoting at least a part of their lives to the build- 
ing of the canal required a far-seeing vision and a deep knowl- 
edge of human nature. General Goethals, who understood most 
minutely the objects to be gained, simply told the officers and men 
what they were to accomplish, leaving the solving of details to them. 
He also worked upon their pride, and he developed a tremendous 
rivalry among the various ‘‘gangs” to see which could remove 
each day, the greatest number of cubic yards of earth or rock. 
Every man, and even the most humble office boy, was possessed 
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of the idea that he was building the Panama Canal! Man power 
could not be more highly developed. The result is known to all. 
The canal was opened long before the date fixed by the law and, 
as far as the workers were concerned, it might have been opened 
long before it was. 

Among the teachers of Greek and Latin in this country the 
spirit of organization should prevail far more widely than it does, 
but this subject already has been thoroughly treated in these pages. 
It is strange that even at this late day so many teachers are outside 
of our four associations. Every Greek and Latin teacher, however 
young or old he may be, should realize that he owes it to the cause 
and to himself to join the association that covers his particular part 
of the country. His own personal interest, if nothing else, should 
lead him to join, in order that he may get ideas and suggestions 
which will have a direct bearing upon his own work by giving him 
command of his subject and prestige with his classes. If anyone 
thinks that there is nothing left for him to learn, he ought to know 
enough to realize that the end of all things as far as he is concerned, 
has come. His period of effective service is over. The great 
difficulty in all this is that words to this effect do not reach those 
without the fold. Every one of our members, therefore, as far as 
in him lies, should become a missionary in the cause and secure 
the largest possible number of new members. 

As to ‘‘man power,” the principles of Major-General Goethals 
in dealing with the diggers of the canal are surely the only correct 
ones. It does not matter ow the thing is done. That must be 
left to the individual. The real end to be attained is to teach Greek, 
or Latin, to make sure that the students possess a knowledge of the 
subject commensurate with the time they have spent upon it. 
(Perhaps they do, and doubtless that is often one of our troubles!) 

We should recognize the fact that the method is the man himself. 
A Dr. Rouse may work miracles with the so-called direct method, 
but there are few Dr. Rouses in the world, as we have at last come 
to agree. In less efficient hands this method can lead only to dis- 
aster, and it is well that the attempt to enforce its general use 
has now apparently been abandoned. In spite of this, the move- 
ment has, without doubt, been a great benefit to us. A little of 
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the direct method now and then serves to enliven our classes and 
this modicum is within the abilities of any teacher. That the rigid 
employment of this method would require more years than our 
students have at their disposal seems beyond dispute. 

I hope that the time will never come when teachers may not be 
encouraged to describe at our meetings and in our magazines the 
many devices, large or small, that they have found of service. 
We can all derive both pleasure and profit from hearing, or reading, 
these papers. Especially young teachers, just at the beginning of 
their careers, would gain much from this exchange of ideas. It is, 
therefore, the duty of each and every one of us to make them see that 
they cannot afford to miss these opportunities. 

At this stage in the world’s history we do not need to be told that 


man power is the resultant force of organization. 
M. N. W. 


DR FLEXNER’S FALLACIES 


We cannot but be glad that others besides those directly inter- 
ested in classical studies are recognizing and pointing out the 
fallacies and the utterly unscientific and prejudiced (perhaps 
unscientific because prejudiced) spirit in which Dr. Flexner has 
undertaken the organization of his boasted and much heralded 
“modern school.” If the subsequent work of this school proves 
to be as one-sided and unintelligent as its promoter’s announcement 
and defense of it, we cannot hope that the cause of sound education 
will be very much advanced thereby. On the contrary, a school 
founded on baseless assumption and buttressed on prejudice cannot 
do other than harm to real education, for the first principle of all 
progress in this field has always been, and must still be, the open 
mind. 

We are sure our readers generally will be much heartened by 
the following editorial reprinted from the Springfield Weekly 
Republican of February 15. We value this utterance the more 
because this is one of the most sanely conservative periodicals in the 
country, is committed to neither side of the controversy, and 
cannot possibly, therefore, be charged with special pleading. 
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Suspicions that Dr. Flexner had erred egregiously in the figures presented 
to show that the teaching of the classics is a failure are confirmed by the 
researches of W. V. McDuffee of the Central High School of this city, and 
president of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association. In a letter to the 
New York Times he not merely annihilates the argument on this head advanced 
by Dr. Flexner in “A Modern School,” but seriously discredits him as an 
authority on education. 

In that essay Dr. Flexner undertook to discredit the teaching of Latin by 
showing that pupils do badly in college-entrance examinations. He assumes 
that a large proportion of the better students take these examinations, and 
declares that 76.6 per cent in Cicero and 75 per cent in Virgil failed to make 
even a mark of 60 per cent. From these two premises, both false, he draws the 
conclusion that “these figures show instead of getting orderly training by 
solving difficulties in Latin, pupils guess, fumble, receive surreptitious assist- 
ance, or accept on faith the injunction of teacher or grammar. The only 
discipline that most students could get from their classical study is a discipline 
in doing things as they should not be done.” 

From the crushing rejoinder made by Mr. McDuffee it would appear that 
to support his case Dr. Flexner should have represented himself as a product 
of classical training, for he has gone about as far as possible in the way of doing 
things as they should not be done. Those who are familiar with school and 
college work should detect at once the initial fallacy of assuming that those 
who take the entrance examinations represent the schools fairly. Of course, 
they include good students, but many of the ablest students are exempted. 
In the case of the large majority of schools, as Mr. McDuffee says, “‘the only 
students who have taken the board examinations have been those who have 
been unable to do work of a grade which would enable them to enter... . 
on certificate. In other words, the poorest students instead of the best.” 
The colleges which have not admitted students on certificates are few. 

This fallacy in itself would vitiate Dr. Flexner’s reasoning, but it also 
appears that his figures are grossly inaccurate. They refer to the examinations 
of an old type, given in 1915 for the last time. There were 1,986 who took 
the examination in Cicero and Virgil. Mr. McDuffee finds: ‘The showing 
in Cicero was extremely poor, but it was just 100 per cent better, and that in 
Virgil 150 per cent better than that named by Dr. Flexner, who also forgot 
to mention the eight or nine other Greek and Latin examinations which showed 
results three times better. There were in all 5,775 ‘regular’ papers in Latin. 
These papers made a showing about 2} times better than the 128 irregular 
papers so carefully selected by Dr. Flexner.” 

That Latin and Greek are taught as well as they might be the ablest 
teachers of them would be the last to affirm. But, at all events, if examination 
papers are to be the test, the classics compare by no means unfavorably with 
other subjects. With much force Mr. McDuffee retorts: “Compare the 75.3 
per cent of the candidates in Virgil, who received a rating of 60 per cent or 
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over, with the 43.2 per cent in English literature, 21 per cent in American his- 
tory, 23.5 per cent in English history, 44.3 per cent in advanced French, 47.1 
per cent in advanced German, 38 per cent in geometry, 26.1 per cent in solid 
geometry, 42.3 per cent in chemistry, 48.3 per cent in biology, 49.8 per cent 
in physics, 27.5 per cent in mechanical drawing, etc. If we “fail egregiously 
to teach Latin,” what shall be said about these other subjects? We need 
not overrate examinations, which are but an imperfect record or measure of 
results, but since the issue has been raised it is well to have it made clear that 
they tell in favor of Latin instead of in favor of “the modern school.” It is 
not the only point at which the soundness of Dr. Flexner’s theories is open to 
serious doubt.” 





NEW ALLIES AGAIN 


[The editorial in the March number of the Journal under the 
caption “‘New Allies” came from the Pacific coast. Almost 
simultaneously comes a communication from the Atlantic coast, 
from Professor W. S. Fox, of Princeton University, on the same 
subject, showing how widespread is the feeling that our pro- 
classical campaign must be pushed outside our own camp. It is 
interesting to note in this connection the significant conference 
called at Princeton for June 2; see the fuller notice under “Current 
Events.”’] 

Since the delivery of the first effective attack on the classics as 
a factor in education, the supporters of the classics have uttered 
and written many strong words of defense. And in these latter 
days they go even farther; instead of weakening before what many 
claim to be an inevitable débdcle, they steal the enemy’s powder, 
now instituting courses in ‘‘ Vocational Latin,” now visualizing the 
language into the same class as engineering graphics—in fact, 
almost making it a tangible object. Be it said to the credit of 
these loyalists that they attain as much success as is possible with 
such transparent devices. In the meantime, however, they are 
not neglectful of the conservative methods of protecting their 
position, and accordingly fill the columns and pages of the educa- 
tional journals, classical and general alike, with statistics, explana- 
tions, and apologies. 

Now all this is well and good; but, we ask, is it not time for us to 
pause and ask ourselves if by these methods we are really breaking 
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the enemy’s lines? Or, in other words, are we impressing those 
people whom it is necessary to impress favorably in order to restore 
classical studies to their rightful place in school and college 
curricula? Indeed, just what are we accomplishing ? 

It will doubtless be a shock to many to be told that, in the 
main, we are but carrying coals to Newcastle. Practically all the 
articles written in defense of the classics appear in periodicals 
where in the very nature of things they are likely to meet with 
approval. The murmur of surprise that greets the publication of 
a strong defensive paper in a distinctly lay journal is the measure 
of the rarity of the phenomenon. Such documents are indeed so 
few and far between as to leave but little cumulative effect of a 
positive character. Similarly, oral deliverances of a like tenor are 
generally confined to audiences frankly sympathetic with the 
classics. The situation then seems ridiculously like the complacent 
back-patting of the village society for mutual admiration; the 
rustics disperse to their homes only more local than ever, and, with 
certain allowances made, the net result of our efforts seems to be 
that we close our journals and go home from our conferences only 
more classical than ever. 

If this is so, we should not delay in putting to ourselves several 
pertinent questions: Are the classical forces thoroughly co- 
ordinated? Do we know, not in any offhand way, but cate- 
gorically, who are our strongest men within the ranks, and the 
friends without, who can be relied upon to fight with us at any 
time? Are we quite sure of a common purpose? That is, is the 
aim of our much speaking and much writing to reach only our- 
selves, our colleagues in other departments of study, school boards, 
educational commissioners, school trustees? Or, on the contrary, 
is it so to present the cause of the classics that, in addition to all 
these, the parents and students of the land may be compelled at 
least to think seriously of Latin and Greek as essential to a thorough 
education? This group, in the last analysis, is the decisive factor 
in the situation. If its voice is loud only for the so-called vocational 
subjects, its demand is granted; but if it call again for the bread 
of classics, it will not be put off with the stone of something else. 
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THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE LATE 
ROMAN REPUBLIC 


PART II 





By HELEN E. WIEAND 
Bryn Mawr College 





Caecilia Metella was one of the worst women of her time. She 
had been involved in an intrigue with Aesopus, the son of the 
tragedian (cf. Ad Alt. xi. 15. 3); and Cicero believed that it was 
the evil influence of this man upon her that led her to ruin Dolabella. 
She was divorced from her husband, P. Lentulus Spinther, in 45 
B.c. (cf. Ad Alt. xii. 52. 2; xiii. 7.1). She seems to have been one 
of those glaring examples of the rottenness of the private life of the 
times. ‘There were few prominent women of the times,’ gen- 
eralizes Drumann, “who did not arouse scandal or who were not 
guilty of breaking marriage faith. Their evil conduct had more 
influence upon the youth and upon their children than that of the 
men, though the men too were to blame for their neglect of their 
wives and their intercourse with other women. But the state 
was without any religious foundation; and private life was likewise 
without any sure foundation, since that also must be permeated 
with religion to grow and flourish.’ 

So general, indeed, was this laxity of relationship that when a 
case of literary friendship is met with, as that of Cicero and 
Caerellia, we find it misunderstood. ‘‘She was a wealthy and cul- 
tivated lady with whom Cicero was on intimate terms of friend- 
ship.’”” She copied the De Finibus, having obtained it from Atticus 
against Cicero’s wishes (cf. Ad Alt. xiii. 21. 5; 22.3). When intro- 
ducing her to Servilius Cicero calls her “‘my intimate friend,” 
necessaria. She was very rich, and even had property in Asia 
(cf. Ad Fam. xiii. 72); and Cicero seems to have borrowed money 
from her, which Atticus thought was inconsistent with his dignity 

* Op. cii., V, 380. 2 Tyrrell and Purser, IV, LXXI. 
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(cf. Ad Alt. xii. 51.3). That she was what we might call a patroness 
of Cicero we should judge from the fact that Publilia asked her 
to bring about a reconciliation between Cicero and herself when their 
relations began to be strained (cf. Ad Att. xv. 1. 4). It is, in fact, 
rather a relief to meet one such woman in the midst of all the fever- 
ish spirits of the time, the sort of ‘‘blue-stocking,” to be sure, which 
Juvenal satirized in a later period (cf. Juv. 6. 434 f.), but at least 
calm and reposeful. 

In speaking of Clodia’s influence in political circles, we men- 
tioned the fact that Cicero had endeavored to find out through her 
and through her sister-in-law Mucia, the wife of Pompey, that 
man’s attitude toward himself. Mucia was the third of Pompey’s 
five alliances; for as may be expected in the case of men whose 
political fortunes were in such a constant state of flux as Pompey’s 
were, and in a society where political expediency governed so 
largely matrimonial connections, the prominent men changed their 
wives as frequently as political policy demanded; and where mar- 
riage seemed inexpedient, the lax social customs of the day allowed 
them to overlook and treat lightly those looser relationships 
whereby pleasure or political expediency was served. Though 
Mucia seems to have been the most influential of Pompey’s wives, 
for completeness we may bring in the others, noting above all how 
all the alliances, except the first one and the last one, with Cornelia, 
the widow of Crassus, were made for political reasons. In 86 B.c. 
before he had achieved any prominence, Pompey had married 
Antistia, the daughter of P. Antistius, a marriage based apparently 
on sentiment. But in 82 B.c., to cement his relations with Sulla, 
Pompey divorced her and married Aemilia, Sulla’s daughter," 
though for the purpose she was forced to a divorce from her hus- 
band, Manius Glabrio. She died soon after, upon the birth of her 
son, Marcus Glabrio; and Pompey married Mucia, daughter of 
Q. Mucius Scaevola, the step-sister of Q. Metellus Celer, consul 
in 60 B.c., and Q. Metellus Nepos, consul in 57 B. c. 

In Mucia we find an example of those women who, separated 
from their husbands by the exigencies of war, utilized their free- 
dom from such restraint to passionate ends. As Cicero tells us, 


t Drumann, IV?, 561. 
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in one of his gossipy letters to Atticus (i. 12. 3), she was divorced 
from Pompey, on suspicion of an intrigue with Caesar, in 62 B.c. 
Pompey had heard rumors of her unfaithfulness during his absence 
in the wars with the pirates and with Mithridates, but he did not 
dare attack Caesar, as he needed his political support. (We might 
note the reflex action, here, of political life upon private expediency.) 
Pompey divorced her by letter, before his return to Rome, with 
the approval of everyone, says Cicero.? But her political importance 
did not end with this separation; for in 39 B.c., upon the demand 
of the people, she went to Sicily to bring about a reconciliation, if 
possible, between her son, Sextus Pompeius, and Octavianus.’ 
And it should be added that in spite of her varied history, she 
reached an advanced age and was still living at the time of the battle 
of Actium and was treated with great consideration by Octavian.‘ 
It might also be interesting to note here an example of the com- 
plexity of inter-relationships which sprang up by the inter-marriage 
of the various important political families; for Mucia, upon her 
divorce from Pompey, married M. Aemilius Scaurus, the brother 
of Pompey’s second wife, Aemilia, and stepson of Sulla. 

Pompey’s fifth wife was Cornelia, the daughter of Q. Metellus 
Piso Scipio, consul in 52 B.c. She was the young widow of P. 
Crassus, son of the triumvir, and from that fact alone, without any 
other basis, we might imagine many points of contact with our 
thesis. We cannot refrain from giving Plutarch’s charming 
description of her: ‘‘The young lady had other attractions besides 
those of youth and beauty; for she was highly educated, played 
well upon the lute, understood geometry, and had been accustomed 
to listen with profit to lectures on philosophy; and all this, too, 
without in any degree becoming unamiable or pretentious, as 
sometimes young women do when they pursue such studies.’ 
No doubt Plutarch considered a little learning a dangerous thing. 
She outlived her husband. Tyrrell and Purser, basing their com- 
ment upon Plutarch,® call attention to the contrast between the 
young and accomplished matron, living in holy wedlock with her 

* Suetonius Caesar 50. 1. 4 Dio li. 2. 5. 

2 Plut. Pomp. 42; Dio Cassius xxxvii. 49. 3. 5 Plut. Pomp. 

3 Appian v. 69, 291; Dio xlviii. 16. 2. TIT, lxiii; Plut. Pomp. ss. 
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sedate, elderly, but loving husband, and Clodia. Her life presents 
a quiet, domestic picture compared with the intrigues, meannesses, 
and crimes of public life of those days. 

We have purposely left Pompey’s fourth wife until last, as she 
serves as the connecting link between Pompey and his great rival, 
Julius Caesar. In 59 B.c., to strengthen the first Triumvirate, 
Pompey married Caesar’s daughter Julia. In his section De Amore 
Conjugali, Valerius Maximus (iv. 6. 4) cites the instance of Pompey 
and Julia, and voices the belief that had she lived, the struggle 
between Caesar and Pompey might have been averted. She had 
all the qualities to hold and keep Pompey.’ But fate prevented, 
and with her death the friendship between the two men came to an 
end. 

Whether Caesar was the Don Juan which some of the historians 
seem to believe him to have been, or whether the marriages which 
he contracted and the intrigues upon which he entered were merely 
a part of his political policy it is impossible to determine. 

Through his mother Caesar reached back to the great Marius; 
through his second wife, Pompeia, back to her grandfather, Sulla, 
through whom he also touched the house of Clodius, though 
““Caesar’s wife should be above suspicion”’; through his third wife, 
Calpurnia, he annexed himself for political ends to her father, L. 
Calpurnius Piso, in spite of the protest of Cato Uticensis, who com- 
plained that marriages and politics should have become so inter- 
mingled. And that same Cato found Caesar more intimately 
connected with his own household through the intimacy of Caesar 
with his sister Servilia, the mother of Brutus and mother of Tertia, 
the wife of Q. Cassius, and of Junia, the wife of Lepidus. How 
slight is the separation between love and hate! The man who 
killed Caesar was the son of the woman whom he loved. 

May we digress merely to note that the sister of this Servilia, 
also called, of course, Servilia, was the second wife of that Lucullus 
whose first wife had been the famous Clodia’s sister. The men 
very often had the worst of it in those days, as Lucullus surely had; 
for Servilia was scarcely an improvement upon Clodia, whom he 
had divorced. 

* Drumann, III’, 684. 
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Nor did Caesar’s name center only in names of those women 
who connected him with the past, or held him bound to the present, 
but he reached to the future; for the sister of his cousin Julius 
Caesar, Julia, was the mother of Marcus Antonius, and his niece 
Atia was the mother of Octavianus. It seems strange that the two 
figures that were to stand out so strongly in rivalry in the succeed- 
ing decade should trace back to Caesar indirectly in this way. 

Of the women in touch with Caesar, as individuals Aurelia and 
Servilia seem to have been the strongest personalities, and the most 
interested in public affairs. Pompeia, Caesar’s wife, young, rash, 
and heedless, had flung herself into the midst of that gay crowd to 
which Clodius belonged; and not even the watchful care of her 
mother-in-law could restrain her.‘ Caesar, wishing to use Clodius 
for his own ends, had overlooked the intrigue, but had divorced 
Pompeia, because, as we have quoted, “Caesar’s wife should be 
above suspicion.” Calpurnia had held herself coldly aloof from 
public affairs and had endured the infidelities of her husband, even 
when Cleopatra came to Rome.? She seems to have forgiven 
much because she loved much, as we may judge from her solicitude 
for Caesar on the fateful Ides of March. 

It seems to have been only in the women of the older generation 
that one could expect to find the virtues which were found in 
Aurelia, revered, says Plutarch (cf. Caes. 9), not because of her 
race but because of her virtue. Her most important business we 
are told’ was the bringing up of her children, a duty which the 
next generation willingly left to Greek slaves and _ tutors. 
Gaius seems to have been her best-beloved; and she followed his 
career at all times with interest and care.4 She reminds us in that 
respect of Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, though she had not 
that revolutionary spirit which spurred on the latter woman; nor 
does her influence over her son seem to have been quite as strong 
as that of Servilia, the mother of Marcus Brutus,’ over her son. 
Considering that fact, it is hard to account for the part that Brutus 
played in the conspiracy against Caesar. Drumann® thinks that 

* Suet. Caes. 74; Plut. Caes. 9 and 10. 3 Tac. Dial. 28; Dio Cassius xliv. 38. 

2 Suet. Caes. 27. 4 Suet. Caes. 74; Plut. Caes. 9 and 10. 

5 Cic. Ad. Brut. i. 18. 1; ii. 3. 3; 4. 5; i. 12. 1-2; 15. 13. 6 Op. cit., IV’, 19. 
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Servilia’s influence over her son decreased after the death of her 
brother Cato, whom Brutus had taken as his model, and that she 
had no power to keep him and the others from the conspiracy, as 
he had not made her a sharer of the plan. Tyrrell and Purser’ 
believe that Servilia’s attitude toward the conspiracy was probably 
one of disapproval; for she must have retained much of her passion 
for Caesar. But as she appears never to have wearied in the inter- 
ests of her son,? she certainly kept silence. In 44 B.c., when the 
conspirators finally met at Antium to plan their next move, she 
was present, with Tertia and Porcia, the wives of Cassius and 
Brutus; and she took upon herself the removal from the senatus 
consultum of the clause regarding the grain commission, which would 
indicate her influence, at least, in important circles. 

Porcia, Cato’s daughter, was a fitting wife for the noble Brutus. 
With Cato as his pattern, we may well know that Brutus in his 
moral austerity and uprightness far surpassed the other members 
of his family; for Tertia, the wife of Cassius, and Junia, the wife 
of Lepidus, were of questionable reputation.4 Porcia did not get 
along well with her mother-in-law; for she was evidently not 
manageable enough to endure her love of ruling, and there seems 
to have been a little jealousy between them as to which exerted 
the most influence over Brutus.’ But she always agreed perfectly 
with her husband; for Brutus seemed to understand her spiritual 
and intellectual superiority. She won his confidence in the matter 
of the plot against Caesar, and she was the only woman who had 
cognizance of the affair beforehand. Plutarch says that she was 
not “inferior to the rest of her family for sober living and greatness 
of spirit, being addicted to philosophy, a great lover of her husband, 
and full of an understanding courage.’ ‘‘In spirit the image of 
her father, with the mind of a man, a passionate republican, and 
of pure morals” was Porcia.?’ More noteworthy does purity of 


t VI, cvii, note. 

2 Ad Alt. xv. 10. 1 and 3; 11. 2; 17. 2; Brut. i. 18. 1. 

3 Ad Fam. xvi. 23. 1 and 2. 

4 Tyrrell and Purser, ITI, xxvii; Ad Ait. vi. 1. 25. 

5 Drumann, V, 198. 

6 Plut. Cato 73. 7Plut. Brut. 13 and 23; Val. Max. iii. 2. 15. 
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morals seem to these historians, in a woman of this period, appar- 
ently, than other facts which we might wish they had emphasized 
more decidedly. “So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 

Junia, whom we have just mentioned, may serve as a connecting 
link between this period and that of Augustus; for though at first 
she belonged to the Republicans, after the battle of Mutina she 
joined her husband, Lepidus, and Octavianus and Antony against 
her brother Brutus and her brother-in-law Cassius. In Ad Ait. 
xiv. 8.1, we see her the letter-bearer between Lepidus and Brutus. 
After the battle of Actium she came into disfavor with Octavianus 
by joining her son, M. Lepidus, against him.* He was executed, 
but she was released from bail out of Octavian’s consideration for 
her husband.? 

To the other member of the Second Triumvirate, Antony, 
Octavian was very closely bound; for he had for a short time as his 
wife Clodia, the daughter of Fulvia, Antony’s wife; and Antony, 
upon the death of Fulvia, married Octavia, sister of Octavian. 
If one should wish to find two women to personify all the good, on 
one hand, and all the evil on the other, of the times, one could not 
find two better illustrations than the two women last mentioned— 
Octavia and Fulvia. And one marvels at their having been wives 
of the same man. Octavia, “the noblest woman of her time,” 
Drumanp calls her, “younger and more beautiful than Cleopatra, 
the Romans could not but wonder at the blind infatuation of 
Antony. But it is not this so much as her moral strength which 
has assured her the admiration of all time; a moral force which 
could not have developed to greater heights under the influence 
of the deepest religion. Nor is this apparent merely in comparison 
with women like Fulvia and Cleopatra, Julia and Livia. In her 
there was combined manly strength and womanly charm; a mixture 
of pure, human virtue and true Roman greatness. Such a spotless 
character does not allow others to excuse themselves by the degen- 
eracy of the times. The highest significance of moral beauty in 
its perfection is that it proves incontestably to men that it is not 
a slave to outside influences, but that a god dwells within whom he 
can only follow.”3 Octavia served as a go-between for Antony’s 

* Velleius ii. 88.1. *Appianiv. 50. 216-19. +O. cit., IV’, 257. 
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friends to Caesar’s favor;' she won soldiers from Octavian for 
Antony’s Parthian wars;? she endured Antony’s unfaithfulness; 
but her honorable deportment served to damage Antony’s cause, 
making him hated because of the wrong he did such a woman. It 
would almost seem as if upon her head had burst the storms of 
passion through which he must have passed in his violent expe- 
riences with Octavia’s predecessor Fulvia, and her rival Cleopatra. 

Cleopatra, of a foreign land, can hardly claim a place in a dis- 
cussion of the women of the Roman Republic. But Fulvia cannot 
be omitted for she was the quintessence of almost all the passions 
that were swaying women of that day—greed, selfishness, thirst 
for power. She was the daughter of a plebeian, which may account 
for her coarseness. She was married three times, to P. Clodius, 
C. Curio, and to Antony, as we have said before; “but the real 
beginning of her career was Caesar’s death; mulier auctionem 
provinciarum regnorumque faciebat; restituebantur exsules,4 says 
Cicero, though it hardly needed a participation in public affairs 
for the widow of Clodius to be hated by Cicero. How he regarded 
her can be seen in the Philippics. Every act of hers was used by 
him to paint her as a monster, even the punishment of the assassins 
at Brundisium, October, 44 B.c., at which she was present. 

During the war at Mutina she stayed in Rome, where she kept all her 
party busy, though often hard pressed. She had much to bring to her advan- 
tage and much to revenge when Antony joined himself to Octavian in 43. She 
was much closer to him when she espoused her daughter to him. In her 
position she could not turn aside the terror which broke over Rome at this 
union, but she could lighten it; she could become its protective spirit, and she 
became its destroying angel. Antonius placed no check upon her, and she 
carried out her bloody revenge as she pleased. Her enemies and the property 
which she destroyed were often unknown to the triumvirs.5 

She reveled in murder and revenge and she numbered among her victims 
Cicero. Above all things she knew no pity. She alone among the relatives 
of the triumvirs would speak no word for the women upon whom the tax was 
levied in 43 B.c. Then Antonius and Octavianus were busy with the war at 
Philippi; the weak Lepidus made no move; and she carried on matters as she 
chose. Even Antony could celebrate a victory as consul only when she decreed. 


t Plut. Marcus Antonius. 
? Dio Cassius xlix. 33 and 34. 4Cic. Phil. v. 11. 
3 Drumann, IT?, 310. 5 App. iv. 29; Dio xlvii. 8. 2. 
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From ambition and from her desire to get her husband, whose rights ostensibly 
she wanted to defend, away from Cleopatra, she with Manius renewed the 
Civil War. Lucius was sent into the field, where he had nothing to do; and 
his fellow legates only supported him for appearance’s sake. 

After the surrender of Perusia, Fulvia fled beyond Puteoli to Brundisium 
and Octavian did not prevent her sailing with L. Plautus, since his regard for 
her husband and for Sextus Pompeius, in Sicily, persuaded his sparing them. 
. . . . Fulvia and Antonius finally met in Athens; but because of her failure 
he was embittered against her; and the blighting of all her fond hopes and the 
useless waste of their treasure broke her. She became ill on the return trip 
and died in Sicyon without Antony’s seeing her again. The news of her death 
hastened the peace between him and Octavian at Brundisium. 


“Fulvia,” says Velleius, “had nothing womanly about her 
except her body;’ and circumstances allowed her to revenge that 
blunder of nature. Warrior-woman,’ marriage to her was merely 
a means whereby she might rule through men and over them. 
Her ambition needed an outward support; she could only murder 
the defenseless and plunder the down-trodden; when she stepped 
out independently, her réle ended.” 

An extreme case, to be sure, and not one from which to draw 
conclusions. But from all the cases at hand surely conclusions 
may be drawn; conclusions which would merely repeat our thesis 
that the public activity of the women of the late Republic was 
largely dependent upon the political position of the men of their 
families; and in that position individually they exerted a great 
deal of influence. The question still remains to be answered 
whether collectively or by concerted action women endeavored to 
gain either political power or to win for themselves any particular 
privileges. 

A good study of this general emancipation of women is a dis- 
sertation by J. Teufer, Berlin, 1913: Zur Geschichte der Frauene- 
manzi pation im alten Rom, eine Studie zu Livius xxxiv 1-8. The 
thesis has to do with that description by Livy of the concerted 
efforts on the part of the women of Rome, in 195 B.c., to obtain a 
repeal of the Oppian Law, which had been passed after the battle 
of Cannae when the state needed all her resources against Hannibal, 
and to conserve these resources for the use of the state had placed 


tii. 74.3. ? Dio xlviii. 10. 3; Plut. Ant. 10; Val. Max. iii. 5. 3. 
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restrictions upon the expenditure of money on the part of the 
women especially, for unnecessary display and on fine turnouts. 
The passage in Livy, containing the speech of the Elder Cato 
against the abrogation of the law and the speech in defense by 
L. Valerius, though neither may be absolutely authentic, gives 
a good personification, in Cato, of the period of conflict between 
the old and the new ideas at Rome; but more than that it gives 
a good picture of the position of women, in private and public life 
of the period. For the women effected the abrogation of the law 
through force as well as through persuasion; for besides bringing 
all their influence to bear upon their husbands and the men of their 
families, they besieged the doors of the tribunate and would not 
depart until the tribunes had given their promises to repeal the 
law. In the speech of Valerius we may see perhaps one of the very 
earliest speeches in favor of woman’s rights: Vos in manu et tutela, 
non in servitio debetis habere cos et malle patres vos aut viros quam dom- 
inos dict . . . . quo plus potestis, eo moderatius imperio uti debetis.* 

The belief in the inferiority of woman to man had always been 
due to the psychological consideration of their mental inferiority 
to man. Hence that lack of freedom which Valerius in his speech 
characterizes as life-long slavery, woman having been always, as we 
saw in the beginning, under the control of father, husband, or 
tutor. ‘The development of the state and the assumption of those 
protectorial rights formerly exercised by the head of the family 
was advantageous to woman; and she obtained more and more the 
same position before the law as man. Asin the development of cul- 
ture at Rome, so here, the turning-point was the Second Punic 
War.’” 

The effect on the position of woman socially of the gradual 
change in the marriage customs, we have seen, is illustrated in the 
cases of the individual women whom we have discussed. 


Inter-dependent with this social change, this development from the 
patriarchal stage of society to one in which the individual counted was the 
increase in freedom in civil rights. It can hardly be conceived that this exten- 
sion in rights came about without some effort on the part of the women them- 


t Livy xxxiv. 7. 13. 
2 Teufer, Dissertation, p. 29. 3 Ibid., pp. 34 ff. 
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selves. Whether there was a general movement directed toward such an end 
is a question which is closely connected with the general question as to the 
political activity of women in Rome. At least there was no such effort for 
political recognition as marks the endeavors of the suffragist today; for seditio 
et secessio muliebris (Livy xxxiv. 5. 5) as can be seen from the context, had a 
horrible sound to the Roman. Actually, the desire for political rights was far 
from the minds of the Roman women; for back of the idea cum feminis nulla 
comitiorum communio est* lay the state principle that participation in politics 
was dependent upon the ability to bear arms. 

This was logically understood in Valerius’ reply to Cato? that he should put 
women into uniforms and then they might have a share also in the general 
assembly; or in Hortensia’s claim’ that having no representation they ought 
not be taxed. This uprising of women was not a revolt against the law, but 
merely a claim for the womanly privileges of dress, pleasure, and equipage. 
Its only political significance lay in the fact that in meeting their demands 
a law had to be revoked. Zonoras’ and Dio Cassius’ accounts are tinged by 
the fact that in their time, the second century A.pD., the women did have some 
political ambitions. 

The whole significance of this uprising lay in the two facts that it showed, 
first of all, the two parties rising in the state, personified in Cato and Valerius; 
and, in the second place, it illustrates the force of women to influence and gain 
a majority vote. If the Roman government never gave to women the political 
rights which it gaVe to men, the réle that they played in Roman history— 
that réle in which we have seen so many women—is all the more significant.‘ 


That the women had helped the state collectively before this 
time is evident from Dio H. 8. 39; Plut. Coriolanus 33; Livy ii. 40; 
Xxxiv. 5. 9, when they had apparently passed a decree among 
themselves to help save the state; and when they had sacrificed 
their gold ornaments to assist the state (cf. Livy, v. 25; 50; xxxiv. 
5.9; Plut. Camill. 8; Val. Max. s. 6. 8). 

Historians have left undecided how far the authority of the 
state can have influenced the conduct of women in these matters 
(cf. Liv. ii. 40; Dio H. 8. 62; Plut. Coriolanus 39). But so far 
were the Romans from casting doubts upon their independent 
co-operation, that they regarded certain honors and privileges which 
women enjoyed as a thank-offering of the country for women’s 
willingness to make sacrifices for the state (cf. Plut. Rom. 20; Val. 
Max. 5. 2. 1; Liv. ii. 40, 11 f.). Moreover, occasional assemblages 

* Gellius 5. 19; Val. Max. 3. 8. 6. 3 Appian iv. 33. 

* Zon. 9. 17. 4 Teufer, Dissertation, chap. v. 
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of women were called (cf. Liv. v. 25. 8) in the time of Camillus— 
matronae, coetibus ad eam rem consultandam habitis, communi 
decreto pollicitae tribunis militum aurum et omnia ornamenta sua 
in aerarium detulerunt. 

Such assemblies in the time of the old Republic were surely 
held therefore; but there is no reason to believe that up to the end 
of the third century B.c. such meetings were anything except 
unusual. But the decline of patriarchal control, which we have 
described, and the increased freedom of women might easily have 
had as one phase the formation of societies of women, as we might 
conclude if in Livy xxxiv. 7. 1 we place omnes alii ordines in con- 
trast to conjuges; or, if Val. Max. 5. 2. 1 and 8. 3. 3, in the first 
century A.D., in the ordo matronarum mean a sodality of women. 
Such matronarum conventus did exist in the first century A.D. (cf. 
Seneca, ed. Haase, III, 428, frag. xiii. 49; Suet. Galba 5), and we 
should only be justified in thinking that the development had been 
a natural one, and the presence of some such organizations might 
be taken for granted in the late Republic. 

We know that after the appeal of the Oppian Law discussed 


above 


a dozen or more attempts were made to limit by statute the expenditure on 
dress at dinners and at funerals, but they were all ineffective. We may suspect 
that the silent or organized opposition of the women brought many of these 
measures to naught, but history throws no light on the point. 

They did protest, however, a century or more later, as Valerius Maximus 
tells us, when no man dared take up their cause. The members of the Second 
Triumvirate were hard pressed for money in the year 43 B.C., equipping an 
army for the impending struggle with Brutus and Cassius, and published an 
edict requiring fourteen hundred of the richest women to make a valuation of 
their property, and to contribute such portion of it as should be required. The 
women affected by this proclamation at first appealed to the sister of Octavianus 
and the mother and the wife of Antony to enlist their support against the 
execution of this arbitrary measure; but meeting with only partial success, as 
Appian tells us, they came down to the Forum, forced their way to the tri- 
bunal of the triumvirs, whose acts no man dared question, and protested 
vigorously through their spokesman Hortensia, the daughter of the great 
orator Hortensius: ‘‘Let war with the Gauls or the Parthians come,”’ she said, 
“and we shall not be inferior to our mothers in zeal for the common safety; 
but for civil wars may we never contribute, nor even assist you against one 
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another.”” It was Hortensia who enunciated on this occasion, for the first 
time in history, the principle of “no taxation without representation.” ‘Why 
should we pay taxes,”’ she cried, “when we have no part in the honors, the 
commands, the statecraft, for which you contend against one another with such 
harmful results ?” 

Appian informs us that “when Hortensia had thus spoken the triumvirs 
were angry that women should dare to hold a public meeting when men were 
silent . . . . and they ordered the lictors to drive them away from the tri- 
bunal, which they proceeded to do until cries were raised by the multitude 
outside, and the triumvirs said they would postpone till the next day the 
consideration of the matter.” 


It might appear that the police of those days had as little re- 
gard for women as some English police of the present day. 

Whether Roman women entered the business world, in the 
trades and professions, or to what extent they did, is hard to 
determine; for the material is scanty, being chiefly inscriptional 
evidence in the way of epitaphs.? Contrary to the custom today, 
the professions of medicine and law required little preliminary 
training at Rome. 


The medical profession was not one into which women of the better class 
entered. The art was introduced into Italy from Greece and almost all the 
men who followed it were Greek freedmen. An examination of the names on 
tombstones shows us that the women also who practiced medicine were of the 
same nationality and of the same low social standing. 

So far as the legal profession is concerned, no technical training was 
required, as we have said; but the law did not recognize the right of women to 
appear as advocates. It is a little surprising, after having secured the recogni- 
tion of their independence before the law, and after having gained admission 
to almost all the vocations, that they failed to carry this masculine stronghold. 
Apparently they made some progress toward winning the privilege, since we 
find a provision in the Praetorian Edict of Ulpian forbidding them to appear 
as advocates. Such a prohibition would scarcely have been made if women 
had not attempted to practice law. However, in certain circumstances, 
women might appear in court in their own defense. That gossipy writer 
Valerius Maximus mentions two such instances of women who argued their 
own cases. His opinion of the propriety of their action may be easily inferred 
from his remark in introducing the cases: ‘One must mention even those 
women upon whom nature and modesty which befits the stola was not strong 
enough to impose silence in the forum and the courts.” One of the two, he 


* Abbott, Society and Politics in Ancient Rome, pp. 48-50. 
? Ibid., pp. 77 ff. 
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tells us, because she pleaded her own cause as a man would have done, was 
dubbed the “Man-woman,” androgyne. Of the other who argued her case 
before the praetor, “not because there was a lack of advocates, but because 
she was filled with presumption,” he says, “she lived to the second consulship 
of Gaius Caesar, and the first of Publius Servilius, for one ought to record the 
time when such an abnormal being died rather than when she was born.’”! 

Theology was open only to such as ecclesiastical law or custom 
allowed, barring most women, therefore, except the flaminica and 
the Vestal virgins, though the new religions which were admitted 
later into Rome had priesthoods to which women were admitted. 

In literature there are only two names which have come down 
to us, that of Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, from whose pen 
we have extracts from two letters to her son Gaius, or two extracts 
from the same letter; and they serve to show us the political 
activity of the woman. The other is that of Sulpicia, who belonged 
to the literary circle of Messalla, of which Tibullus was the most 
distinguished member. So she really does not belong to the early 
period of which we are speaking. 

That women took a part in the drama of the day we know from 
Cicero’s letters; for he mentions (Ad Ait. xv. 27. 3) engaging an 
actress for the games which Brutus was about to give, in July, 44 
B.c.; and he mentions the pleasing acting of an Arbuscula, whom 
Horace (Saé. i. 10. 77) also mentions. And of course Cytheirs, the 
one-time amica of Antony, is well known. But their profession 
can never have been an honorable one. 

Of course, women engaged in the trades and in handiwork; 
but such women were either of Greek extraction or belonged to the 
lower classes. In fact, the Roman lady may seem indeed, from 
our survey, in some measure to have justified the statement of 
Cato the Censor, “All men rule over women, we Romans rule over 
all men, and our wives rule over us.’” 
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A COURSE OF STUDY IN LATIN 





By W. L. Carr, Frances Pettett, H. F. Scott, Marre L. Oury 
University High School, University of Chicago 





Instruction in Latin in the University High School is organized 
to meet the needs of three different classes of pupils. One class 
consists of those who will continue the subject in college, the second, 
of those who will take all the Latin offered in the high school, but 
will not continue the subject farther, and the third includes the 
very large number who will complete only a part of the high-school 
course. The general purpose of the work of the department, there- 
fore is not only to enable the pupil to read Latin, but also to give 
him definite values at a time when his progress in the language is 
comparatively small. In the elementary courses of the University 
High School, which affect the largest number, Latin is made to serve 
as an introduction to the science of language, thereby enabling the 
pupil to observe with greater intelligence and interest the develop- 
ment and relations of word and sentence elements in his own 
language and in other languages with which he may become 
acquainted. For this purpose Latin is in the highest degree avail- 
able because of its character as an inflected language, and because 
of the extent to which derivatives from its vocabulary may be 
recognized in English and in other modern languages. Further, 
the inflections of the Latin sentence elements often serve to make 
clear syntactical relations which are vague to the pupil in his own 
language, and which must be understood before accuracy is possible 
in his own or in a foreign language. Correlation of the elementary 
Latin courses with the work in English grammar serves to give a 
more permanent value to the latter through added clearness of 
comprehension and through constant practice in the sentence 
analysis necessarily involved in translation. 

That the pupil may gain the satisfaction which comes from a 
sense of growth in intellectual power, thoroughness in the mastery 
of the elements of the language is necessary; but it is the endeavor 
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of the department to select the material upon which stress is to be 
laid in such a way as to avoid placing an unnecessary burden on the 
pupil’s memory. Special attention is given at first to the recogni- 
tion of the sentence relations of a simple character, and to the 
acquisition of a working vocabulary. The study of the forms and 
grammatical principles of less frequent occurrence is distributed 
throughout the course in accordance with the order of their appear- 
ance in the texts which are read. 

For those who complete the course, a detailed study of some 
of the more important literary productions of the classical period 
serves to make known in some degree the great influence of Rome 
on the thought of modern Europe and America. An important 
result of even a slight acquaintance with such material should be 
to guard the pupil against superficiality of judgment in dealing with 
the literature of later times. While it is the task of the college 
rather than of the high school to deal with literary history in its 
larger aspects, the high school may properly aim to stimulate the 
pupil of suitable ability to seek a considerable acquaintance with 
material of this kind. 

It is essential that much of the grammatical work done in the 
first year be reviewed in the subsequent years of the course that it 
may be fixed in memory, and that accuracy in reading may be 
assured through a quick and correct recognition of forms. The 
characteristic differences between Latin and English, arising from 
the greater range of inflection in the former, makes necessary the 
development of a habit of closer observation of forms than the pupil 
has brought to his study of English; and while extensive reading is 
desirable, the pupil gains little ultimate satisfaction from attempts 
which leave him with no clear realizations of the difference between 
an accurate and an inaccurate rendering of a passage of Latin. 
Properly directed exercises in sight translation tend to quicken the 
pupil’s perception of the exact value of forms and to teach him how 
to deal with new difficulties as they appear. 

The training which is given in the writing of Latin has for its 
purpose the fixing in memory of vocabulary and the proper use of 
forms and constructions. To this end, drill in this phase of the 
work is continued throughout the course. 
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AIMS 


The aims in teaching secondary Latin include the following: 

1. Ability to read, to understand without translation, and to 
translate into correct and idiomatic English the Latin authors in- 
cluded in the high-school course, and to write Latin involving the 
vocabulary, idioms, and syntax of the prose authors read. 

2. A ready, accurate, and fairly complete working knowledge 
of the elements of Latin grammar. 

3. An accurate pronunciation of Latin by the Roman method, 
and the English pronunciation of Latin proper names and technical 
words and phrases when used in English. 

4. A considerable knowledge of the science of etymology in its 
application to the formation of Latin words and to English words 
derived from Latin. 

5- A considerable knowledge of the fundamental laws of 
language. 

6. A fair knowledge of the history, manners, and customs of the 
Romans, and of Roman influence on western civilization. 

7. Aclose acquaintance with the writings and the lives of some 
of the leading characters in Roman history. 

8. A considerable knowledge of Greek and Roman mythology 
and some appreciation of its importance for an understanding of 
English literature. 

g. The broadening of the pupil’s horizon by giving him, through 
a knowledge of their language and literature, an acquaintance 
with a people of another time and place, whose lives, nevertheless, 
as well as whose language and literature, are closely related to 
his own. 

ro. An increased appreciation of literary forms employed in 
English and in other modern languages, and a knowledge of some 
of the more important technical terms in rhetoric and poetry. 

11. A more intelligent use of literature in translation than is 
possible for one who has no appreciation of the difficulties and 
losses involved in translating from one language to another. 

12. Training in accuracy in oral and written speech, and in 
observation and judgment, especially as applied to language 
material. 
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METHODS 


Latin is taught in the University High School by a modified 
form of the grammar-translation method. In the first year’s work 
the memorizing of vocabulary, grammatical forms, and rules of 
syntax is made to follow, not to precede, the reading and writing 
of the Latin. Many devices of the direct method are also employed 
throughout the course; for example, questions and answers in 
Latin based on the text read; classroom directions in Latin; the 
reading and understanding of Latin passages without resorting 
to translation; and the writing of Latin résumés and simple original 
Latin compositions. In all translation, whether oral or written, 
correct English is required. In the first and second years’ work 
as literal translation as English idiom will permit is the standard. 
In the translation of Cicero and Virgil greater freedom of expression 
is encouraged. 

FIRST-YEAR LATIN 

Introductory statement.—The study of Latin is generally begun 
in the first year of the high school.‘ In many cases Latin is the 
first foreign language studied. The pupil’s knowledge of his own 
language up to this time has been largely practical; language has 
been a tool rather than a subject for study. This is true to a very 
large degree even if the pupil already has some knowledge of one or 
more modern foreign languages learned largely as he learned his 
English. The learning of a highly inflected language such as Latin, 
makes clearer the grammatical forms and syntactical usages of his 
own language. The translation of every sentence involves a con- 
scious comparative study of word meanings, inflections, and 
sentence structure in the two languages. 

Aims.—The purpose of the first year’s work in Latin is to give 
the pupil the essential elementary facts of the language and prac- 
tice in its use, and to stimulate in him an interest in further language 

* For the past three years, as an experiment in the correlation of Latin and formal 
English grammar, a class in Latin has been organized of especially capable students 
in the seventh grade of the University Elementary School. In addition to the 
required work in English grammar, the class has completed Latin work for which 
one-half unit of credit is given in the high school. The method here employed con- 


tains many of the features of the direct method, as being especially well suited to 
boys and girls of less maturity than those in the first year of the high school. 
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work. Since many pupils take only one year of Latin, the course 
is so arranged as to be of as much value as possible to these pupils 
without lessening in any way its value for those who are preparing 
for more advanced work. The following are specific aims: 

1. The ability to pronounce Latin correctly and to translate 
easy sentences and connected passages from Latin into English 
and from English into Latin. 

2. The acquiring of a selected vocabulary of about 750 words, 
approximately go per cent of which are from Caesar’s Gallic War. 

3. An accurate knowledge of the inflection of the regular nouns, 
pronouns, adjectives, and verbs, and of the more important irregu- 
lar verbs. 

4. A working knowledge of the more important rules of syntax. 

5. A better understanding of English grammar. 

6. The acquiring of a larger English vocabulary, and a more 
accurate use of English words derived from Latin, through increased 
knowledge of word stems, prefixes, and suffixes. 

7. An introduction to the science of language. 

Methods.—Pronunciation is taught by imitation rather than by 
rule. Both vocabulary and forms are first taught from easy Latin- 
English and English-Latin sentences, and afterward memorized 
through formal drill. Perception cards on which are printed Latin 
words and phrases, and frequent written tests are among the means 
employed. Rules of syntax are formulated from the Latin read, 
and drill is secured largely through the writing of Latin. The 
teaching of English grammar and spelling is a recognized part of 
the first year’s work. English derivatives are taken up in correlation 
with the study of Latin vocabulary, both as an aid to the pupil 
in memorizing the Latin words, and as a means of enlarging his 
English vocabulary and of giving him a clearer understanding of 
English words already somewhat familiar to him. Lists are made 
up of Latin and English derivatives of some of the more important 
Latin roots. Lists of Latin words from which are derived the 
technical words used in other subjects, such as mathematics and 
the sciences, are furnished the teachers of these subjects. 

Subject-matter—In the first semester thirty-seven lessons in 
Hale’s First Latin Book are completed. These lessons include: 


4 
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the inflection of the regular nouns and adjectives of the first and 
second declensions; the declension of the pronominal adjectives 
and pronouns; the conjugation in the indicative of the five model 
verbs and of sum; a vocabulary of about 350 words; the principal 
parts of about 70 verbs; an inductive treatment of the simplest 
uses of the cases; the forms and uses of the perfect passive and 
future active participles; and the forms and uses of the infinitive, 
including the infinitive in indirect discourse. Each lesson includes 
exercises in the translation of Latin into English and English into 
Latin. 

In the second semester the remaining forty-five lessons of the 
First Latin Book are completed. These include: the inflection of 
nouns and adjectives of the third declension; the inflection of 
nouns of the fourth and fifth declensions; the comparison of adjec- 
tives; the conjugation of the model verbs in the subjunctive; the 
more important uses of the subjunctive; the forms and uses of the 
gerund, gerundive, and supine; a further development of the uses 
of the cases, and the conjugation of the more important irregular 
verbs. Each lesson includes the translation of Latin into English 
or English into Latin, or both. 

Time required of pupils —The time of five fifty-five-minute 
periods a week throughout the year of thirty-six weeks is given to 
First-Year Latin. At least fifteen minutes of each period are given 
to supervised study. An average of about thirty minutes of study 
outside of class is expected for each day’s assignment. 

Textbook.—Hale’s First Latin Book (Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., 
1912), is the textbook used in the first year’s work. 

Alttainments.—The pupil who completes one year of Latin has 
acquired the ability to translate easy Latin into English, and simple 
English into Latin; he has a good working knowledge of the regular 
grammatical forms and the more important rules of syntax; he 
has acquired a Latin vocabulary which will be of use to him both 
in his English and in his further study of Latin; he has increased 
his understanding and control of his English speech, especially in 
the more difficult points of grammar; he has gained the fundamental 
facts necessary to the study of English etymology; he has a founda- 
tion for more rapid and more intelligent acquisition of the technical 
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vocabulary of law, medicine, mathematics, or the natural sciences 
and for the more rapid acquisition of a modern Romance 
language; and he has had training in habits of accuracy and 
thoroughness. 

Type lesson.—The topic to be developed is the use of the infini- 
tive in indirect discourse. The pupils have already used the 
infinitive in such sentences as: 


1. Marcus putatur amicus meus esse. 
2. Is dicitur cénam dedisse. 
3. Dicitur mé ad aliam cénam invitatirus esse. 


The teacher places these or similar sentences on the black- 
board, and adds sentences such as the following: 


. Marcus amicus meus est. 

Puté Mareum amicum meum esse. 

. Is cénam dedit. 

. Audid eum cénam dedisse. 

. Mé ad aliam cénam invitatirus est. 

. Scid eum mé invitatirum esse. 

10. Marcus dicit sé mé invitatirum esse. 

11. Sextus audivit eum hoc dicere. 

12. Liicid heri dixi, “‘ Marcus amicus meus est, et mé invitatirus est.’’ 


oo ONAN 


The pupils are asked to volunteer translations, and these are 
written on the blackboard. Wherever possible more than one 
translation of a given sentence is elicited. In these Latin sentences 
and the corresponding English sentences the following points are 
noted and discussed: 

1. The difference between a direct and an indirect statement of 
a fact (as in sentences 4 and 5, 5 and 6, above). 

2. The difference between a direct and an indirect quotation of 
a statement (as in sentences 5 and 12). 

3. The fact that the Latin expresses an indirect statement after 
a word like “say,” “think,” “know,” or “hear” by using an 
accusative subject and an infinitive verb (as in sentences 5, 7, 9, 
IO, II). 

4. The fact that it is possible to use in English the accusative 
and infinitive to express this idea especially after words like ‘‘ think,” 
“‘know,” or “hear”’ (as in sentences 5, 9, 11), but that the regular 
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and more idiomatic English usage in such expressions is a “that’’- 
clause with a nominative subject and an indicative verb. 

5. The fact that the reflexive pronoun must be used when the 
subject of the infinitive is the same person as the subject of the 
main verb of saying, etc. (as in sentence 10). 

6. The fact that in Latin a predicate noun, adjective, or parti- 
ciple in such expressions must be in the accusative to agree with the 
accusative subject (as in sentences 5, 9, 10). 

After these working rules are formulated the remaining portion 
of the class-period is spent in drill with perception cards and in 
writing and translating easy Latin sentences which include only 
the present tense for the principal verb of saying, etc. The per- 
ception cards include the following sentences: dicit sé esse; dicunt 
sé esse; dicit sé fuisse; dicunt sé fuisse; dicit sé futirum esse; dicunt 
sé fulirds esse. 

The first development lesson can be further simplified by using 
sentences which contain only the present tense of the infinitive as 
well as only the present tense of the verb of saying, etc. 

On the second day the instructor further develops the topic, 
showing the difference in usage between Latin and English in sen- 
tences in which the tense of the vérb of saying, etc., is other than 
present. The chief difficulty to be cleared up is the fact that 
after a past main verb the present infinitive in Latin is translated 
as a past indicative in English, the perfect infinitive as a past per- 
fect indicative, and the future infinitive by the phrase “‘was (were) 
going to,” or by the use of the auxiliary verb “would”; and 
conversely that the English past, past perfect, and past future 
verb-phrase with ‘“‘would” are translated into Latin after a past 
main verb by the present, perfect, and future infinitives respect- 
ively. 

Sentences are presented illustrating this difference in tense 
idiom. This development is followed by exercises in translating 
easy sentences from Latin to English and from English to Latin. 
There is further drill with perception cards which include the 
following sentences in addition to those mentioned above: dixit sé 
esse; dixérunt sé esse; dixit sé fuisse; dixérunt sé fuisse; dixit sé 
futirum esse; dixérunt sé futiirds esse. 
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A summary for expressing indirect statement in Latin and in 
English is then worked out, as follows: 


In Latin In English 
1. No conjunction is used after the 1. The conjunction “that” regularly 
word of saying, etc. follows the word of saying, etc. 


2. The subject is in the accusative, 2. The subject is in the nominative. 
and is rarely omitted. 


3. The verb is in the infinitive. 3. The verb is in the indicative. 

4. The tense shows time relative to 4. The tense shows absolute time, 
the main verb, that is, a present e.g., I say that he is, but I said 
infinitive shows present time after that he was; I say that he has been, 


a present verb of saying, but shows but I said that he had been. 
past time after a past verb of say- 
ing, e.g., Dicd eum esse, I say that 
he is; but dixi eum esse, I said that 


he was. 

5. A predicate noun, pronoun, ad- 
jective, or participle is in the 
accusative, and an adjective or 
participle further agrees with the 
subject in gender and number. 


SECOND-YEAR LATIN 


Introductory statement.—In the second year the pupil takes up 
for the first time the reading of a classic Latin author. Caesar’s 
Gallic War is the text read. Composition based on the text occupies 
about one-fifth of the time of this year. 

The step from the First Book is necessarily a difficult one. The 
reading-matter is not graded, as in the first year’s work. Many new 
words are encountered: there are nearly a thousand different 
words in the first twenty-nine chapters, not half of which the pupil 
can possibly have met in his first year’s work. There are about 
fifty different case uses and about thirty different uses of the sub- 
junctive in these same chapters. The story itself, while straight- 
forward and comparatively simple, deals with activities and places 
not very familiar to boys and girls of the second year in high school. 
However, if once these initial difficulties are overcome, the con- 
tinued reading of a single author such as Caesar, with his repeated 
use of words and constructions, makes the later reading increasingly 
easy, and gives a sense of mastery. From the first, too, the work 
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in composition, which is arranged and graded to meet the pupil’s 
needs, is made to carry much of the burden of drill in vocabulary, 
forms, syntax, and word order. 

Aims.—It is the purpose of the second year’s work to give the 
pupil: 

1. Growth in ability to read understandingly and to translate 
narrative Latin accurately and idiomatically, and to write Latin 
of increasing difficulty. 

2. A greatly enlarged Latin and English vocabulary. 

3. A clear understanding of a prescribed list of case and mood 
constructions, selected according to the frequency of their use in 
Caesar. 

4. An increased appreciation of the laws of sentence structure 
both in Latin and in English. 

5. Some knowledge of Roman military organization and tactics, 
and their modifications in mediaeval and modern warfare. 

6. Some knowledge of the geography and customs of Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain in Caesar’s time. 

7. Some appreciation of the historical significance of Caesar’s 
political career, and of the far-reaching effects of his successful 
campaigns in Gaul. 

Subject-matier and methods.—In the first semester Book I, 
chaps. i-xxix and Book II, chaps. i-xv are read, and about fifteen 
lessons in prose composition are written. During the first few weeks 
there is conducted a systematic review of the declensions and con- 
jugations studied in the first year. There is also oral and written 
drill on the principal parts of a selected list of about 100 verbs, 
as they appear in the text read. There is constant drill on vocabu- 
lary and idioms by the use of perception cards. Case and mood 
constructions are noted and discussed as they appear in the text, 
and as they are taken up in Latin composition based on the text. 
Formal drill in syntax is postponed to the second semester. Sight 
reading and supervised study are important means of finding and 
clearing away the pupil’s difficulties with the text. 

From the first, special emphasis is placed on Latin and English 
sentence structure, and on certain characteristics of Caesar’s word 
order; for example, the introductory participial phrase, in which the 
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participle agrees with the subject or is part of an ablative absolute 
construction. 

The difficulties of indirect discourse are cleared up as early as 
possible, and practical rules are worked out for the translation of 
the different cases and the subjunctive clauses found in Caesar. 

In the second semester Book II, chaps. xvi-xxv, Books III, IV, 
and selections from Books V, VI, VII, and I, chaps. xxx-liv, are 
read. About fifteen lessons in prose composition are written. 
Special topics are assigned in history, geography, customs, or similar 
topics connected with the Gallic War, and the pupils are encouraged 
to compose, in English or Latin, letters or reports telling of battles 
and the movements of Caesar’s army. Maps, charts, and wall pic- 
tures are in constant use in the classroom. 

At the beginning of the second semester the following list of 
case and mood constructions in outline form with grammatical 
references is placed in the hands of the students, and there is 
continued oral and written drill in naming the more important 
case and mood uses. 


USES OF THE CASES IN CAESAR 


1. The nominative: as subject; as predicate. 

2. The genitive: of possession or connection; of the whole (partitive); of 
material or composition; of object or application (objective); of description; 
of measure. 

3. The dative: of indirect object; with certain adjectives; with certain 
verbs; of purpose; of reference; of possession; of agent with future passive 
participle; with certain compound verbs. 

4. The accusative: as direct object; as predicate; as second object; as 
subject of an infinitive; of extent of space; of duration of time; of degree; of 
place to which. 

5. The ablative: of separation; of place from which; of agent; of cause; 
of accordance; of accompaniment; of attendant circumstance; of manner; 
of description; of means; of route; of degree of difference; of place in which; 
of time at or within which; of respect; in an ablative absolute construction; 
as object of utor, fruor, potior; of comparison. 


USES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN CAESAR 


The subjunctive is used in a clause of purpose; in a substantive volitive 
clause; in a clause of hindrance; in a clause of fear; in an indirect command; 
in a clause of anticipation; in a past-future clause; in a clause of result; in a 
substantive fact clause; in a relative descriptive clause; in a cum-clause of 
situation; in a cum-clause of cause; in a cwm-adversative clause; in an indirect 
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question; in a subordinate clause of fact in indirect discourse; in a guod-clause 
of quoted reason; in a clause closely dependent on a subjunctive or infinitive 
(subjunctive by attraction). 


Time required of the pupil.—Five fifty-five-minute periods a week 
are given to the work of the second year. Approximately one-fifth 
of the time of the class periods is given to prose composition. About 
ten minutes of each period are given to some form of supervised 
study in preparation of the lesson for the following day. An 
average of about thirty-five minutes’ study in addition is expected 
of each pupil. 

Textbooks.—Walker, Caesar’s Gallic War (Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1907); Hale, Latin Prose Composition, Part I (Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Co., 1910). 

Reference books.—Holmes, De Bello Gallico (text and notes) 
(Clarendon Press), Conquest of Gaul (Clarendon Press), Ancient 
Britain (Clarendon Press); Ferrero, Greatness and Decline of Rome, 
Vol. II (Putnam); Davis, A Friend of Caesar (a novel) (Macmil- 
lan); Whitehead, The Standard Bearer (American Book Co.); 
Froude, Caesar, a Sketch (Harpers). 

Maps and wall charts—Johnson’s Caesar de Bello Gallico 
(Nystrom & Co.); Cybulski’s colored plates illustrating military 
dress and equipment. (Nystrom & Co.) 

Attainments.— 

1. The pupil who has completed the second year’s work in 
Latin has gained the power of reading at sight a passage of ordi- 
nary difficulty from Caesar or an author of similar style and 
degree of difficulty, and the ability to write Latin involving the 
vocabulary and constructions common in Caesar. 

2. He has fixed in memory the regular grammatical forms. 

3. He is able to recognize and name clear examples of the case 
and mood constructions listed above. 

4. He has a fairly definite idea of the story of Caesar’s Gallic 
Wars, and of their great significance in the later history both of 
Gaul and of the Roman state. 


THIRD-YEAR LATIN 


Introductory statement.—The work of the third year consists of 
the reading of prose of a more difficult character than that read in 
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the second year, and of the writing of Latin sentences which serve 
to illustrate the most important principles of grammatical usage 
in the classical period. 

Aims.—From the point of view of linguistic study, the pupil’s 
vocabulary is increased, he is given training in dealing with the 
periodic sentence as used by Cicero, and the inflectional forms 
which have appeared infrequently or not at all in the narrative 
material read in the second year are studied. The greater stress, 
however, is laid upon the interpretation of the material read, as 
serving to develop the pupil’s interest in the political life of Rome, 
and to provide a basis for the comprehension of the history, not only 
of the closing years of the Roman republic, but also of later times. 

Subject-matter and methods.—The text read is selected from the 
orations of Cicero. In the first semester the material comprises 
the selections from Actio II of the Verres known as the ‘‘ Plunder of 
Syracuse” and the “Crucifixion of a Roman Citizen,” together 
with the first oration against Catiline and the greater part of the 
second or third from this group. The amount read in the semester 
is equivalent to three of the orations against Catiline. In connec- 
tion with the reading of the first few weeks a review of irregular 
verbs is given. The passive forms of the second person of regular 
verbs ending in -re and the future tense of the imperative, which 
have been omitted from the work of the first two years, are studied. 
Pupils are furnished, as in the second year, with a summary of the 
most important case and mood uses, which serves to supplement 
the work in composition as a basis for grammatical study through- 
out the year. Especial attention is given to constructions not found 
in Caesar, for example, the independent uses of the subjunctive and 
the forms of the conditional sentence. 

The organization of the Roman state is outlined, and pupils 
learn something of the functions of the more important magistrates 
and the method of election. The political situation at the time of 
Cicero’s consulship is discussed, and the Catilinarian conspiracy is 
presented as a phase of the struggle between the radical and con- 
servative elements in the state. The conditions which contributed 
to the overthrow of republican government at Rome are pointed 
out, as far as can be profitably done with pupils of the grade in 
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which this course is given. In many cases the study of this 
material serves to direct the pupil’s attention to the political life 
and activity of his own environment at a time when he is first 
capable of comprehending the principles involved. 

The selections from the Verrine orations furnish an insight into 
the corruption of Roman provincial administration. The references 
in the ‘‘Plunder of Syracuse” to the numerous works of art in 
Sicily give the pupil a knowledge of the development of painting 
and sculpture among the Greeks and Romans. A much more vivid 
realization of the character of the ancient civilization is given by 
this first-hand description of its art than can readily be gained from 
any other source. 

In the second semester one of the remaining orations against Cati- 
line, the oration for the Manilian Law, and the Defense of Archias,are 
read. The oration for the Manilian Law is studied as a model of 
a carefully constructed argument. Pupils are required to prepare 
an outline showing in detail the main points of the argument and 
their subdivisions. The arguments in opposition to the Manilian 
Law, as quoted by Cicero, are noted and the pupils are asked to 
consider their validity in the situation in which they were offered. 
The fact that the oration is read rather slowly makes it especially 
valuable for such analysis. Pupils are thus prepared for the more 
rapid study of similar material in English. 

In the study of the oration for Archias, the legal points of the 
case are examined and the method of conferring citizenship upon 
aliens at Rome is compared with the procedure in modern times. 
The division of the oration treating of the importance of literature 
serves to familiarize the pupil with a few facts regarding the early 
literature of Rome and also regarding the literary career of Cicero. 
A few short passages from the oration are memorized. One recita- 
tion of each week is given to the Latin composition. The material 
employed is the exercises of the Scott-Van Tuyl Cicero composition. 
About fifteen lessons from this text are completed in each semester. 
The arrangement of topics in the lessons of the textbook gives espe- 
cial prominence to mood uses in the first semester, and to case uses 
in the second. This order of presentation is believed to afford the 
maximum of help for the translation of the Latin, and to introduce 
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in a logical place the topics which need recurring drill throughout 
the year. 

Time required.—The class meets for five fifty-five minute recita- 
tions each week. Since no review course is provided at the com- 
pletion of the work in Latin, the average pupil is expected to give 
at least forty-five minutes a day to homework. 

Textbooks.—Allen and Greenough, Cicero (Ginn & Co.); Hale 
and Buck, Latin Grammar (Atkinson, Mentzer & Co.); Scott and 
Van Tuy, Cicero Composition (Scott, Foresman & Co.). 

Reference books.—Johnston, Private Life of the Romans (Scott, 
Foresman & Co.); Abbott, History and Description of Roman 
Political Institutions (Ginn & Co.); Abbott, Society and Politics 
in Ancient Rome (Scribner); Boissier, Cicero and His Friends 
(Putnam). 

Maps and wall charts.—Johnson, Orbis Romanus (Nystrom & 
Co.); Italia Antiqua (Nystrom & Co.); Kampen, Ancient Rome 
(Rand McNally & Co.); Cybulski’s colored plates illustrating 
public and private life at Rome (Nystrom & Co.). 

Attainments.—The pupil is able to read at sight, with a reason- 
able degree of accuracy, selections from Cicero or authors of equal 
difficulty, and to write sentences involving the constructions and 
vocabulary of Cicero. He has gained an acquaintance with the 
characteristic features of Latin oratorical style and with the politi- 
cal life of Rome, and he has learned something of the influence of 
the Roman political organization upon the governmental affairs of 
Europe and America. 


FOURTH-YEAR LATIN 


Introductory statement.—The fourth year is devoted to the study 
of Latin epic poetry. Special prominence is given to the influence 
of Roman thought and literary forms on the literature of modern 
times, as contrasted with the study of political life in the third year. 

Aims.—The pupil should gain familiarity with the material, 
form and the general character of the classical epic. He should 
observe the poetic value of figures of speech, and the difference in 
the range of meaning given to words in prose and in poetry. 
The outline knowledge of classical mythology which has been given 
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in the elementary school should be developed in connection with 
the reference to the gods of Greece and Rome as they appear in the 
text read. A familiarity with the incidents and characters of the 
Trojan War should increase greatly the pupil’s ability to appre- 
ciate modern art and literature, in which this material plays so large 
apart. The purpose of the work in composition is to give the pupil 
a clear understanding of the general laws of language and to prepare 
him to deal with advanced work in Latin if he continues the subject 
in college. 

Subject-matter and methods.—During the year the class reads 
the first four and the sixth books of Virgil’s Aeneid and selections 
from Ovid equivalent in amount to the fifth book of the Aeneid. 
The selections are varied somewhat from year to year. At the 
beginning of the year the structure of the Latin hexameter is studied. 
Pupils are required to indicate in written form the scansion of 
several lines each day until they are familiar with the subject. 
Variations from the normal pronunciation and structure are not 
treated until extended drill has been given on the typical form. 
Examples of hiatus, spondaic verse, and other special peculiarities 
are pointed out later, and the pupil is taught how to determine 
the character of a line which varies from the regular form. Aill 
pupils are urged to attempt metrical translations of short passages. 
Pupils who show ability in the writing of verse are given longer 
assignments for practice in work of this kind. In the latter part 
of the year papers are written by members of the class on 
topics assigned by the instructor. Some of the topics employed 
are the following: ‘‘A Character Sketch of Aeneas,” “The Minor 
Characters of the Poem,” ‘‘ The Gods as Represented in the Aeneid,” 
“English Literary Translations of the Aeneid,” “‘The Geography of 
the Aeneid.” 

The amount of text assigned for translation each day during the 
first few weeks of the term is small, usually from ten to fifteen lines. 
The length of the lesson is gradually increased to about forty lines 
by the end of the first semester, and to a standard length of about 
fifty lines for the greater part of the second semester. A portion of 
the recitation period is usually employed for the preparation of the 
lesson for the following day. Members of the class translate at 
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sight, with such assistance from the instructor as may be necessary, 
a part of the assignment for the next day, thus acquiring a knowl- 
edge of how to attack special difficulties, and also gaining confidence 
in dealing with new material. 

The selections from Ovid include a part or the whole of the fol- 
lowing from Kelsey’s Ovid: ‘“‘The Four Ages and the Flood,” 
“Phaeton,” ‘‘Pyramus and Thisbe,” “Perseus,” ‘Proserpina,”’ 
“Niobe,” “Daedalus and Icarus,” ‘“‘Philemon and Baucis,”’ 
“Orpheus and Eurydice.” Passages from Ovid which deal with 
myths appearing in the Aeneid are sometimes read at sight in con- 
nection with the corresponding passages in Virgil. The gram- 
matical study connected with the reading of the text deals chiefly 
with syntactical usages which are poetic in their character and which 
show variations from the case and mood uses of classical prose. 
The pupil is taught to recognize these seeming irregularities as 
extensions of related prose construction or borrowings either from 
the older Latin or from the Greek rather than as arbitrary forms 
created by the poet. The case endings used with proper names 
derived from the Greek are assigned for study, and the occasional 
use in common nouns of endings from this source is pointed out. 
The archaic and less commonly used case endings, such as -wm for 
-drum and -dérum, and the dative of the fourth declension in -# are 
brought to the student’s attention at the beginning of the course. 
Verb forms which have not previously appeared, such as the present 
passive infinitive in -ier, the third person plural of the perfect 
indicative in -ére, the short form of the imperfect indicative of the 
fourth conjugation, and the numerous contracted forms in the per- 
fect system are taught in connection with the part of the text in 
which they first appear. 

Attention is given to Latin word formation to a somewhat 
greater extent than in the preceding years of the course. Incep- 
tive and frequentative verbs, nouns in -éor, and the commoner 
adjective formations are reviewed. Patronymics are studied and 
adjective formations in addition to those taken up in the previous 
years are noted. 

One recitation of each week is given to Latin composition, 
the topics on which the written exercises are based being pre- 
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sented in such form as to cover systematically all the more 
important points in the syntactical usage of the classical period. 
The method is the same as that followed in the third year, but 
the sentences to be written are of a more difficult character, 
About fifteen lessons from Jones’s Latin Composition are completed 
each semester. 

Time required of students.—Four fifty-five-minute recitation 
periods each week are given to translation and literary study of the 
text and one to composition. The time required for the prepara- 
tion of the lesson as in the third year, is not less than forty-five 
minutes. 

Textbooks.—Knapp, Virgil (Scott, Foresman & Co.); Jones, 
Latin Composition (Scott, Foresman & Co.); Hale and Buck, 
Latin Grammar (Atkinson, Mentzer & Co.). 

Reference books—Gayley, Classic Myths (Ginn & Co.); 
Glover, Studies in Vergil (Arnold); Miller, Two Dramatizations 
from Vergil (The University of Chicago Press); Johnston, Roman 
Private Life (Scott, Foresman & Co.); Translations of the Aeneid: 
Conington (David McKay); Dryden, (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.); 
Morris, (Longmans, Green & Co.). 

Maps and wall charts.—See under “ Third-Year Latin’’. 

Attainments.—The pupil is able to read at sight passages of 
average difficulty from Virgil and Ovid. He will be prepared to 
read the Latin of the Freshman course in college, if he chooses to 
continue the subject. He has gained a knowledge of the source 
and development of the most vital element in his own language, 
and of the characteristics of the literature which has been the most 
widely diffused influence upon the thought and literature of modern 
Europe and America. He has had the discipline which comes from 
four years of consecutive work upon a single type of material, a 
result which cannot be regarded as other than of the highest impor- 
tance. Through the training of translation he has been taught the 
importance of the choice of words and his English vocabulary has 
been enlarged and clarified. He has been given an introduction 
to the general laws of the development of languages, and the 
acquisition of a vocabulary in any one of the modern Romance 
languages has been made easier. 











THE LEAF-RAMSAY THEORY OF THE TROJAN WAR 





By C. A. Maury 
Seattle, Washington 





Two typical statements in Dr. Leaf’s Troy are: (p. 13) “I can 
feel no doubt that the J/iad is based on a very solid foundation of 
historical fact’’; and (p. 327), “‘The whole situation described in 
the Iliad is absolutely in accord with the inferences which are to be 
drawn from geography on the one hand and the ruins of Hissarlik 
on the other.” 

True, but there is a leading conclusion reflected in Troy which 
we regard as a fallacy, and to test this is the purpose of the present 
article. To make a few additional extracts: ‘Troy could not be 
beseiged, or effectually invested with the forces at their [the 
Greeks] command, but it might be starved or impoverished by 
cutting off the source of its wealth. Even to do this would require 
the combined effort of the whole of Greece. But the cause was a 
common one; pressure from the north was making expansion 
towards the east a matter of life and death to Greece” (p. 316). 
Again: ‘‘The argument then is briefly this. Given the known 
data—the Hellespont an essential economic necessity to Greece, 
but blocked by a strong fort, and the expansion of Greece to the 
Euxine at the beginning of the historical period—there must have 
been a point at which that fort was taken by the Greeks. And 
it must have been taken in the way which Homer describes. . . . . 
A war of Troy is therefore a logical deduction” (p. 326). Further: 
‘The ostensible cause of war is almost always some point of honour; 
the ultimate cause is, almost without exception, economic”’ (p. 328). 
And: “It is no degradation to Homer to find behind the poems a 
struggle for trade”’ (p. 329). Hence we infer that Dr. Leaf believes 
that “the chief object’’ of that war was “to win the trade”’ of the 
Euxine (p. 326), This also, we take it, is the view of Sir W. M. 
Ramsay. In an article which appeared about eight years before 
Dr. Leaf’s Troy, in the Classical Review (XVIII, No. 3 [1904], 
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p. 165 ff.), Sir William states: ‘Till one sees Troy one hardly 
realizes to how great a degree its significance for the Greeks lay 
in its position guarding the path to the Black Sea. It must be 
won by the Greeks before they could sail freely up the Euxine and 
their history could enter on a new era. It had been the key to 
open to them the new world; and on.that account the scene of 
the great Greek epic was necessarily laid there by the national 
consciousness” (p. 166). That article materially influenced 
Dr. Leaf, as he duly refers to it and fully indorses it. 

If this was the object of the Trojan War, then the essential 
result of that war was the realization of that object, otherwise 
there would be no force in their conclusion; no ‘‘new era,” no 
“new world,” hence “no national consciousness,” in short, no 
incentive to ‘‘lay the scene of the great Greek epic’”’ at Troy. And 
if their argument stands upon a logical foundation, such a result, 
it would appear, must have followed as a logical sequence to that 
war, within a reasonable time, as the lawyers would say. If 
centuries elapsed between the close of that war and “ Greek expan- 
sion to the Euxine,” the natural conclusion is that causes inde- 
pendent of that war evolved that expansion. 

The Leaf-Ramsay theory is indeed novel and ingenious, but the 
writer finds no warrant for it in Homer, in Greek tradition, or in 
Greek history. 

Dr. Leaf of course upholds in large measure the historical char- 
acter of the Homeric poems, and in the work referred to invokes 
their authority. Our first appeal is therefore to Homer, while 
the Ionians, Herodotus, Thucydides, the Athenian dramatists, and 
modern criticism are briefly referred to. 

The Homeric princes were, as historically mirrored in the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, a knightly race. A parallel in some important 
respects is furnished in the incontestably real mediaeval times of 
chivalry. Surely the wars of chivalry in the Middle Ages, as some 
of the crusades were in a sense, were not due to any of Dr. Leaf’s 
“economic causes.” Sir Walter Scott says: “Chivalry began to 
dawn in the end of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh century. 
It blazed forth with high vigor during the crusades, which indeed 
may be considered as exploits of national knight-errantry, or 
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general wars undertaken on the very same principles which actuated 
the conduct of individual knights adventurers.’* Instances of 
non-economic wars could be multiplied. And we are so simple 
as to believe that the Trojan War was a chivalrous one for the 
reason expressed in A, and substantially for no other. “‘. . . . thee 
thou shameless one followed we hither to make thee glad, by earning 
recompense at the Trojan’s hands for Menelaos and for thee, thou 
dog-face,” exclaims Achilles to the King of men.” 

“Holy Ilios’”’ had been “laid low” by “the sons of the 
Achaiaans”’ long before there was any ‘‘Greek expansion to the 
Euxine.”” The Jliad and the Odyssey were composed long anterior 
to that development. That sea is not specified in Homer. His 
references to lands, peoples, or events having any relation to the 
Euxine are few and scant. For instance: he alludes in \ to ‘“‘the 
land and the city of the Cimmerians shrouded in mist and cloud”’ 
as at “the limits of the world’’; in uw to the ship Argo; in N to 
“the proud Hippemolgoi that drink mare’s milk’’; in the Trojan 
Catalogue, “‘Pylaimenes of shaggy heart led the Paphlagonians 
from the land of the Eneti, whence the breed of wild mules”; and 
in the next paragraph, “And the Alizones were from far away in 
Alybe where is the birthplace of silver’; as to the whereabouts of 
this latter region the ancients (see Strabo) were puzzled; 
Dr. Leaf believes it to border the Euxine east of the River Halys and 
he is probably correct. These Homeric references intimate to us 
no commerce or land which the Homeric Greeks might desire in the 
Pontic Zone; no collective Greek pioneering. But Dr. Leaf (p. 327) 
thinks that the voyage of the Argonaut vaguely implies such. 
There are of course grounds for treating, as we do, the story of the 
Argonaut as a pure fairy tale, like some others in the Odyssey. 
Heyne, while not denying its possibility, sees no basis of fact in this 
legend.’ Grote attributes its parentage to ‘“‘epical fancy.’”* And 
Andrew Lang refers to that voyage as pure Marchen, as “nothing 
historic.’’s 

t Essay on Chivalry, sec. 3, p. 56. London: Warne, 1887. 


2 The excellent translations of Lang, Leaf, and Myers, and of Butcher and Lang 
of Homer and those of Jowett of Thucydides are generally used in this article. 


3 Observa ad A pollodor I, 9, 16, p. 72. 
4 History of Greece, chap. xiii. 5 The World of Homer, pp. 164-65. 
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Dr. Leaf sees (p. 296) upon the shores of the Black Sea a “rich 
and fertile land,” as it certainly was naturally, which made the 
Greeks “‘eager to force the door to it.”” Hence the Trojan War. 
And what is his cardinal clue in Homer? These few lines which 
he quotes (p. 296) from B 851~58: “The shaggy heart of Pylaimenes 
led the Paphlagonians from Eneti, whence comes the breed of wild 
mules; these are they that possessed Kytoros and inhabited 
Sesamon, and dwelt in famed homes about the river Parthenios, 
and Kromna, and Aigialos, and lofty Erythini. And Odios and 
Epistrophos led the Alizones from far away Alybe, where is the 
birthplace of silver.”” Commenting thereon, Dr. Leaf says (p. 278): 
“The first thing that strikes us here . . . . is the desire of the poet 
to give full information. Every line is packed with it; names of 
towns, rivers, mountains, and tribes. And each paragraph names 
a natural product of the region—here only in the whole catalogue.” 
But surely both the Greek and Trojan catalogues abound in refer- 
ences to “towns, rivers, mountains, and tribes.” In the section 
quoted by Dr. Leaf it is true that mules and silver are named and 
famed, but that is the frequent manner of Homer! Elsewhere the 
vineyards of Epidauros (B 561) and of Arne (B 506); the meadows 
Hiliartos (B 503); the abounding flocks in Arcadian Orchomenos 
(B 506); the silverware of Sidon (y 743); the wines of Lemnos 
(H 473); the gold of Mycenae (H 179. y 304); the pre-eminent 
wealth of Egyptian Thebes (6 126); Crete, “‘a fair land and a rich 
in the midst of the wine-dark sea”’ (r 172). And to take up the 
Trojan Catalogue, there are the fine sorrel steeds from “bright 
Arisbe’’ which is high praise in Homer (B 837); this passage is 
quite as favorable as the reference to mules; and Zeleia must be 
a favored land having “‘men of substance” (B 825) and there 
is fertile Larisa, ‘deep soiled’’ (B 842). 

For his purpose, Dr. Leaf would invoke the authority of Homer; 
so would we for ours. Homer mirrors no typical economic pressure 
in “fertile Achaia” (A 770). The land as a whole is able to support 
the population. Life is remarkably simple. Pastoral pursuits 
largely predominate. There is ample evidence of general economic 
sufficiency and of economic wealth. Riches and rich men are 
frequently mentioned. Hospitality to the suppliant and stranger 
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is open-handed. The Homeric folk “live well.” This seems by 
no means true only of the upper classes; of course “‘the poor are 
always with us,” then as now. And, although Greece under 
changed economic and impoverished soil conditions had become 
agriculturally poor in later ages, we especially point out that in his 
time—note in his day—Homer (who of course was not contemporary 
with the Trojan War) tells us of “deep-soiled Phthia, the nurse 
of men” (A 154); of Arcadian Orchomenos “abounding in flocks”’ 
(B 606); Minyan Orchomenos is one of the richest of cities (I 382); 
Arne (B 506), Epidauros (B 561), and Histiaia (B 537) are “rich 
in vineyards”; Iton is “the mother of flocks” (B 679); “‘ wealthy 
Corinth” (B 570) is mentioned, and recognized as such by Thu- 
cydides (i. 13) (separatists of course tell us this is a “‘late 
passage”); Mycenae is “rich in gold” (H 179); Achaian Argos is 
“the richest of lands” (I 141); in sandy Pylos are ‘‘men abound- 
ing in flocks and kine”’ (I 154); in that dear home-land of Achilles 
“goodly flocks are to be had for the harrying” and “chestnut 
horses,” too (I 405); the fat plain of “lovely Kalydon”’ is spoken of 
by the old knight Phoenix” (I 579); how frequently and reverently 
“Earth the grain-giver” is alluded to, the “‘bounteous earth”’; 
“the deep crop” is specified (A 559) and ‘‘the deep corn field” 
(B 147). Thetis speaks of “a very fruitful field” (2 438); 
especially, the scenes depicted on the Shield of Achilles (2) portray 
smiling plenty; Ephyra is “a fruitful land’ (B 328); Telemachus 
observes ‘‘a wide plain wherein is lotus in great plenty” and grain, 
in Sparta (6 603); Dulichium is ‘‘a land rich in grain” (£ 335); 
Telemachus on account of his beauty might be taken by a stranger 
for “some rich man’s son”’ (o 220); therichformedaclass. “ Pelias 
dwelt in wide Iolchos and was rich in flocks” (A 255); the old 
Laertes has “‘a fruitful vineyard” (w 221); “let peace and wealth 
abundant be their portion,” says Zeus to Athene, regarding the 
Ithacans whom he is to reconcile (w 487). The natural inference 
drawn from this Homeric testimony as to the economic status of 
Greece at about the time of the Trojan War is that ‘expansion 
toward the east’”’ was not “‘a matter of life and death to Greece’’; 
there was no “economic necessity” for that war. Dr. Leaf asserts 
that there was (pp. 316, 326). If he is right, then Homer is simply 
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ironical in those passages of exquisite beauty. It does no violence 
to high probability to say, as we do, that the reason the Dorians 
came and conquered is that the land was economically attractive. 

The Homeric Greeks are not hardy sailors generally. In 
168 Nestor relates that “late in our track came Menelaos of the 
fair hair who found us in Lesbos, considering about the long voyage 
whether we should go seaward of craggy Chios, by the isle of Psyria, 
keeping the Isle upon our left, or inside Chios past windy Mimas.”’ 
It is a momentous question whether they should directly cross the 
Aegean Sea with Psyria intervening, from Chios to Euboea (it is, 
say, eighty-five English miles from Chios, and about seventy-two 
English miles from Pysria to Cyme in Euboea), or return home 
nearer land by a route more than twice as long, but through the 
Sporades, along the coast of Crete, and to their destination. They 
invoke the counsel of heaven. The god “bade us cleave a path 
across the middle Sea to Euboea that we might flee the swiftest 
way from sorrow.” On their arrival they offer a sacrifice “for 
joy that we had measured out so great a stretch of sea.”” Agamem- 
non takes the longer route (6 514). The Greeks in the Odyssey— 
peculiarly largely a book of compulsory travels—when going by 
sea lay up for the night unless compelled to travel. These views 
are confirmed by Seymour’ in his Homeric Age, a work remarkable 
for its knowledge, sagacity, and sanity. And consider the small 
size of the Homeric ship: ‘‘ Merchant ships have twenty oarsmen 
[¢322]..... The ships of Achilles and of Protesilaus had each 
fifty oarsmen [x 170, B 719]; the Phaeacian ship which brought 
Odysseus to his home had fifty-two men (6 48) . . . . the ships of 
the Boeotian contingent bore each one hundred and twenty men 
[B 510, cf. Thuc. i. 1o].’”? And Homer is consistent: No ship is 
portrayed upon the Shield of Achilles. The Leaf-Ramsay assump- 
tion, then, that the object and result of the Trojan War was to 
secure to the Greeks a notable commerce in—to them—the danger- 
ous and distant Black Sea is the more unreasonable to us. 

But if the strong evidence of the Odyssey be rejected, recall that 
the farthest removed Greek colony known to the Jliad is Rhodes 
(B 655); this is the view also of the cautious and penetrating D.B. 

* Chap. xi, pp. 305 ff. 2 Seymour, Homeric Age, chap. xi, p. 308. 
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Monro.! And Monro,’ in criticizing Heyne’s interpretation that 
Homer’s viewpoint was in Asia Minor with reference to Homer’s 
“holy Euboea,” remarks: “This is to suppose a geographical 
knowledge scarcely possible at the time.” And Rhodes is safely 
reached, being comparatively near the Grecian mainland; inter- 
vening are several links in the chains formed by those enchanting 
isles the Cyclades, the Sporades. Plainly no “new era,” no “‘new 
world”’ in the form of “Greek expansion to the Euxine,” is reflected 
in the Iliad; no “‘national consciousness”’ of such is mirrored there. 
Had Homer laid ‘“‘the great Greek epic” at Troy in expression of 
such consciousness, he would have glorified that expansion as did 
Vergil the grand destiny of Italy. 

Possibly Leaf and Ramsay infer an Ionian Homer in the eighth 
century who is looking far backward. But there was no “Ionian”’ 
Homer. Hogarth observes: “The epics, it has often been re- 
marked, show not only no knowledge of a Hellenic Asia, but also 
none of a Dorian Peloponnesus. They were probably anterior 
in original composition to the establishment of both these states 
of things.” With his scientific method Hogarth adduces archaeo- 
logical evidence for his conclusion; and see his p. 43. 

Greek cities, as such, were founded in Ionia as early as the last 
half of the eleventh century B.c., but there is no evidence of any 
Greek commerce in the basin of the Euxine, such as Leaf and Ram- 
say suppose, until the eighth century. Why such a long interval ? 
A potent reason is that probably not until then were ships built 
sufficiently seaworthy to navigate the Hellespont. Respecting 
this matter at the time of the Trojan War, clear testimony comes 
down to us through the gray mists of ages: (a) In B 843 reference 
is had to the Thracian Allies of Troy “that the strong stream of 
Hellespont shutteth in.” And the same stream shut out the 
Greeks. We have observed their natural backwardness as sailors, 
and their small ships. (b) Homer, furthermore, plainly implies the 
commercial impractibility of the entrance to the Pontus, in the 
Odyssey (u 60 ff.). Only the mythical ship Argo under the guid- 
ance of Hera, “‘for love of Jason,” passes the Rocks Wandering: 
“One ship only of all that fare by sea hath passed that way,” 


t Article on “Homer,” Enc. Brit., 11th ed., XIII, 629. 
2 Notes on J/iad ii. 535. 3 Tonia and the East, Lecture VI, p. 104. 
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“no ship of men ever escapes that come hither.” Those same 
causes, ‘‘the strong stream of Hellespont,” and the Rocks Wander- 
ing, obviously shut out the Trojans, too. Dr. Leaf (chap. viii) 
with fine intelligence details the great natural difficulties the 
Hellespont offers even to present-day navigation. Examine a good 
map of Northwestern Asia, especially between the Halys and the 
western seas. Note the considerable number of river valleys. 
Through these valleys came the mules and oxen freighters from and 
to the Troad. From that hinterland great roads led in ‘“histor- 
ical’’ times to the far-away lower valley of the Euphrates. It 
was an overland, not a maritime, trade which Troy had with 
those who became its Asian allies. Is not this the natural impres- 
sion obtained from the Iliad? No Trojan ship is mentioned in 
Homer, except those of Paris, which voyaged in the Aegean and 
Mediterranean. Of course Greek, Phoenician, and Phaeacian ships 
are referred to. Homer speaks of the Phoenicians, “those mariners 
renowned,” “greedy merchantmen”’ (0 415), but there is not even 
a hint that these enterprising seamen have any Black Sea trade, 
though in a remote antiquity they penetrated into the western 
Mediterranean. It is specifically stated (W 743) that the Phoeni- 
cians visited Lemnos prior to the Trojan War. Thus they were 
near the Hellespont, the entrance to that “trade.” If Dr. Leaf is 
right in thinking (p. 294) that cutlery was probably manufactured 
on the shore of the Black Sea and “brought to Troy”’ in the time 
of Achilles, “in Paphlagonian and Halizonian bottoms,”’ silver- 
ware must have come too, for there was Alybe ‘where is the birth- 
place of silver” (B 858). But the Lemnians obtain their silver 
cup from far-away Sidon (y 743). Here was an opportunity to 
mention the silverware of Alybe had any such reached the Aegean 
Sea in “Paphlagonian or Halizonian”’ ships. Of course the Paph- 
lagonians had ships—their very name seems to imply it, but such 
kept out of the Hellespont, and for the same natural reason the 
Greeks and Phoenicians did. Dr. Leaf (p. 295) conjectures that 
Baltic amber reached ‘‘most Mycenaean settlements”’ in the “‘sec- 
ond millennium B.c.’’ via the Euxine. This is highly improbable. 
Amber is mentioned but twice by Homer (0 460; o@ 296), neither 
time in connection with the mainland of Asia Minor. Mommsen 
says that “the oldest route” of the amber trade from the Baltic 
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was via the Po valley to Greece as well as to Italy.”* The route 
has been traced by which the amber found at Mycenae was brought 
from the Baltic.” 

Had the Homeric Greeks secured a commercial empire in the 
Euxine, “a new world” due to taking “‘fair-towered Troy,” prob- 
ably no blank in Greek history would have occurred. Economic 
advantages, such as Dr. Leaf sees as a result of the sacking of Ilios, 
would have reacted favorably upon “‘ Argos, pastureland of horses, 
and Achaia, home of fair women.” Troy was not a stimulus but a 
depression. The minstrel in the Odyssey sings of “the pitiful 
return of the Achaiaans” (a 327). Nestor and his companions 
coming back from Troy took ‘‘the swiftest way from sorrow”’ 
(y 175). In w14ff., on “the mead of Asphodel where dwell the 
souls, the phantoms of men outworn,” Achilles speaks of “‘the land 
of the Trojans where we Achaiaans suffered affliction,” implying 
an adversity extending beyond the close of the Jliad. Homer 
ascribes Achaiaan troubles coming after the fall of Troy to the gods. 
The Greek poets and Herodotus, especially, see in the adversity of 
the proud, the spirit of Nemesis. Of the Achaiaans: ‘‘In no wise 
were they all discreet or just” (y 134). ‘‘Many of them met with 
an ill faring by reason of the wrath of the grey-eyed goddess” 
(y 135) against whom they had sinned (€ 109). That testimony 
historically reflects national depression. Instead of martial glory 
—implied by Leaf and Ramsay—a mournful dirge. Helen was 
restored, but the Greeks still “suffered affliction.” 

In contrast with “that evil Ilios, never to be named”’ (7 596), 
note the effect of the Persian War. Marathon, Salamis, Plataea 
and Mycale, thrill ‘‘the national consciousness.” A ‘‘new era”’ 
is evolved to the marvel of all succeeding ages. The influence upon 
the Greek genius is profound. Within a brief period—as history 
measures time—the spirit of Hellas bursts forth in the drama, the 
fine arts, architecture, eloquence, philosophy, and science and 
immortalizes them. Recall the tremendous impetus the Punic 
Wars had upon Italy. Their impulsion lasted for centuries and 
erected those wide arches of empire that spanned the world from 
the Nile to the Clyde and from the Atlantic to the Euphrates, when 
Earth became “veiled with the haughty shadow”’ of the Eternal 


t Hist. Rome, I, chap. x. 2 Ridgeway, EAG, I, 359 ff. 
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City. But after Troy, that old Grecian motherland becomes 
wrapped in a night of almost pitiless darkness followed by that 
resplendent Ionian morning, whose “rosy fingered dawn” is ob- 
served, not in the lands of the Euxine, but upon those trans- 
Aegean shores. 

If Greek expansion to the Pontus sprang from the Trojan War, 
how singular that, apparently, no word thereof was transmitted to 
posterity by the keen and versatile intellect of Ionia, which would 
have attributed the chief sources of its commercial power to those 
names which are enshrined in the J/iad and the Odyssey forever. 

The Leaf-Ramsay theory can find no support in Herodotus, 
who ranks second only to Homer (the latter is the true “father of 
history’’) in the chronicles of Hellas. 

Thucydides expressly states (i. 12) that prior to any Greek 
colonization after the Trojan War, three influences supervened: 
(a) the Dorians conquered the Peloponnesos “‘in the eightieth 
year after the war’’; (b) then “a considerable time elapsed before 
Hellas became finally settled”; and (c) “‘after a while, however, 
she began to send out colonies.””’ Where to? “The Athenians 
colonized Ionia and most of the islands; the Peloponnesians the 
greater part of Italy and Sicily, and various places in Hellas. 
These colonies were all founded after the Trojan War.” At least 
one hundred and forty years elapsed between the fall of Troy and 
the first colonization thereafter according to Thucydides. (The 
word “Tonia”’ in this article includes Aeolis where proper.) 

Were Leaf and Ramsay right, it is passing strange that the great 
dramatic and lyric poets of Greece in their known works, are as 
mute as the grave. Dramatic insight, and reverence for those 
heroes of old would have shed some luster upon Homeric Achaiaan 
triumphs—whether martial or peaceful—beyond the Hellespont. 
The Theban Pindar praises Athens, that “shining violet crowned 
City of Song.” The Jon of Euripides maintains the glorious autoch- 
thony of the Ionic race. In the grand and somber tragedy of the 
Agamemnon, Aeschylus casts a halo upon Troy. But none of the 
immortal names in the classical period of Hellas depict Euxine 
argosies. Instead, the aftermath of Troy in Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, as well as in Homer, is the visitation of the spirit of 
Nemesis. 
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To mention two or three samples of the great weight of modern 
criticism in relation to “Greek expansion to the Euxine’’: Hogarth 
and Jebb‘ state: ‘‘A new period in the history of the Troad begins 
with the foundation of the Greek settlements. The earliest and 
most important of these were Aeolic. Lesbos and Cyme in Aeolis 
seem to have been the chief points from which the Aeolic colonies 
worked their way into the Troad. Some were in the hands of 
the Aeolians as early as the tenth century.” Say two hundred 
years after the Trojan War! 

As to the Propontis and the Euxine: The greater and more 
ancient Greek cities in that part of the world were, as it is well 
known, Cyzicus, Heraclea, Pontica, Sinope, Trapezus, Olbai, 
Chersonesus, and Panticapaeum. No scholar assigns the Hellenic 
foundation of any of them before the first half of the eighth cen- 
tury B.c. Recall that not the cities of European Greece but 
those of Ionia were almost the sole founders of Greek colonies on 
the shores of the Black Sea. It is an incontestible fact that Miletos 
was the great and prolific mother of such settlements; this clearly 
connects their foundation—that “new era’ in the history of Hellas 
—with times long after the Trojan War. A considerable com- 
merce did not precede colonization by centuries. 

Homer mentions Miletos in B 868 as belonging to ‘‘ barbarous 
speaking Karians’”’; and Chios in y 171, but merely as an island, 
not stating even that it is settled (the only passage in the 27,600 
lines of Homer naming Chios). 

Bury’? remarks regarding Greek colonization of the Euxine: 
“But the work of colonization beyond the gate of the Bosphorous 
can hardly have been begun until the gate itself was secured 

. in the first part of the seventh century,’’ when Chalcedon 
and Byzantium were founded by the Magarians. Five hundred 
years after Homeric Troy! 

[Mr. Maury is a business man of Seattle who, like Grote, Leaf, and Shewan, 
finds rest and inspiration in Greek studies. He has a fine library and a sur- 
prising command of the literature. His studies, he wrote me some years ago, 
had filled his hours with enchantment. There can be no finer appeal for the 
classics than the fact that such men find in them a rest and a solace. 
Mr. Maury in his letters showed such a grasp of all the problems that I urged 
him to prepare the foregoing paper.—Jouwn A. Scorrt.] 

* Article on “Troy,” Enc. Brit., 11th ed., XXVII, 314. 

? Hist. Greece (1912), chap. ii, p. go. 











TEACHING PUPILS HOW TO STUDY LATIN 
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The first aim of teaching Latin must be to arouse and hold the 
pupils’ interest, for without this little real progress can be made. 
The pupil usually begins the study of Latin with much enthusiasm 
because of its novelty. He is interested in learning Latin names of 
familiar objects. The teacher can interest the class in the life of 
the Romans, the debt which Europe owes to Roman law, and the 
relation of Latin to the English and Romance languages. But if 
this interest is to continue, the student must be given skill. He 
must know how to master each step. He must be able to study 
intelligently. 

An ideal condition in the study of Latin would be to have super- 
vised study. The student loses interest when he feels that he is not 
master of the principles involved. It is important to keep the 
student from feeling that he is a failure. If possible, opportunity 
classes should be formed as early as the third week for the benefit 
of those who do not realize the importance of the early lessons and 
are doomed to sit in the recitation room unable to participate. 
Such a student realizes that he is a failure. If he fails in one sub- 
ject, he soon becomes hardened to that condition of affairs. If the 
teacher of beginning language work could have the student in the 
classroom sixty minutes and could devote part of the time to 
‘ preparation of the advanced work under her direction, there would 
be less energy and attention wasted than is usually the case when 
students prepare the lesson alone. Of course the student should 
be taught to think and discriminate for himself, but he can best 
acquire this power through supervised study. Thirty minutes of 
intense application is better than two hours of dissipated effort. 
The latter develops slow mentality. Much more can be done for 
the weak pupil when he works under the teacher’s guidance. After 
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all, this is most worth while. There is satisfaction in seeing the 
discouraged pupil take up his work with renewed interest and con- 
fidence after the difficulty has been made clear under the teacher’s 
direction. 

Since few schools provide for supervised study, much can be 
done by spending ten or fifteen minutes of intensive study on the 
advance lesson at the time it is assigned. The time spent today 
will be saved tomorrow, because less drill work will be necessary. 
For example, a lesson on the nine irregular adjectives is assigned. 
First ask the class in which cases these adjectives are regular; 
wherein irregular; what are the three points to be remembered 
about them: genitive in -ius, dative in -7, the rest of the forms 
regular as bonus with the exception of the neuter of alius. Have 
the list learned by grouping the words and arranging in a sort of 
jingle, thus: alius alter, ullus nullus, uter neuter, solus, unus, totus. 
Teach the meanings through English derivatives: one who comes 
from a foreign land; a term used for an assumed name; name for 
a word that is neither gender; find a form of unus on a twenty-five- 
cent piece; what word is used for a choice of two courses of action; 
what is meant by referring to a person as one who is altruistic; 
what is the name of a song rendered all alone. Have the books 
closed at the end of seven minutes and call for the genitive and 
dative of the nine irregular adjectives, also calling for some regular 
forms. 

In teaching the pronouns is, ea, id, and gui, ask where the pupil 
has seen a genitive in -ius and the dative in ~7 before. In develop- 
ing the relative pronoun and the rule for agreement, have written 
on the board before the class English sentences such as: “The 
girls in whose home I spent the summer will visit me this week.” 
“The girls who visited me this week are charming.” ‘The man 
who addressed us is a poet.” “The town is surrounded by moun- 
tains which are snow-capped the entire year.”’ Have the relative 
underlined and ask the class to what it refers; since it is a pronoun, 
what will determine its gender; what use it has in its sentence. 
The class will then be ready for the rule. 

In developing the use of is, ea, id as a pronoun, have sentences 
on the board as follows, Is vir est agricola. Is vir duos filios habet. 
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Ea domina habitat in nostro vico. Filia eius dominae est in ludo. 
Ask the class the effect of eliminating vir or dominae; what they 
would substitute for vir or dominae. The students soon see that 
eum with a noun in the same case points out, meaning “that,” 
while without a noun in the same case it stands for a noun and has 
the meaning of a pronoun. 

In teaching the rule of the use of the dative with adjectives, have 
the class observe sentences in the advance lessons to see what case 
follows certain adjectives. Lead them to observe that in the 
sentence, “The sailor is friendly to the farmer,” the friendly sailor 
is meant, hence friendly agrees with sailor and the quality of friend- 
ship is directed toward the farmer—hence dative. Undirected, the 
student will invariably form the habit of writing these adjectives 
in the dative. One may anticipate this error in the advance lesson. 
Sum up these adjectives, have the rule learned at once, and apply 
it to short sentences. Ask those who cannot give the rule to 
repeat it to you as they enter the room the next day. 

The pupil soon discovers the necessity of learning the vocabu- 
lary form of a noun to determine the stem and declension. If 
possible, help him to discover that he determines the stem of an 
adjective and its declension from the nominative feminine as in 
the case of pulcher, liber, acer, etc., and that he must recall that 
form in using the word in its different forms in a sentence. 

_ Pupils should do their own thinking and should be trained to 
distinguish the important things to learn. In teaching verbs, make 
the class observe how the verb is built on the stem. Have the 
personal endings learned when the lesson is assigned, and applied 
to the stem of words other than those given in the paradigm. 
Insist upon the pupil’s writing the principal parts and marking 
off the stems whenever he writes a tense or a synopsis. Ask the 
class to notice the points that must be watched, such as the present 
tense of the third conjugation—also the future. After some drill 
on the third conjugation has been given, ask the class to distin- 
guish between such forms as vident, mitient, ducent, iubent, facient. 
Ask the student, “What is its tense sign?”’ He soon notices that 
it has no tense sign other than its endings. Ask, “How are you 
going to work to learn the perfect passive ?” 
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A limited amount of English grammar must be correlated with 
the Latin. This makes the Latin clearer and motivates the gram- 
mar. The student sees in an inflected language the necessity of 
learning the rule for the object, the case of the predicate comple- 
ment, the object of the preposition, the agreement of the verb with 
its subject, and the distinction between the main and subordinate 
clause. 

Routine drill is necessary since the pupil cannot advance in 
language unless he is thoroughly grounded in the principles pre- 
ceding. The details of declension and verb inflection are as essen- 
tial to progress in Latin as the multiplication table in mathematics. 
But original devices of the teacher can overcome the monotony. 
Games also may be resorted to, vocabulary contests may be held, 
and perception cards may be used to expedite drill in vocabulary 
and forms as well as to lend interest.t In one such game a student 
acting as leader says, “I am thinking of a certain verb form.” 
The class knows the verb, but not the form. The students try to 
guess the form. The student who has been recognized by the 
leader asks, “‘Is it the imperfect, first person plural?” If it is not 
that form another student guesses, prepared of course to give the 
form if called for. The one who guesses the form determined on 
by the leader is required to give the correct form, as dabimus. He 
then becomes the leader. 

The pupil should learn the paradigm so thoroughly that he will 
not refer to it every time he writes a sentence. He should asso- 
ciate the case form with the case relation indicated by the ending. 
In drilling on paradigms or in calling for vocabulary ask the student 
for various case relations as “of the girl,” ‘with the good sailor,”’ 
“to the wretched farmer,” “on a small island,” to be translated 
into Latin. The teacher may write on the board English sentences 
including the same noun in different relations. The student then 
translates into Latin the one underscored word in the correct Latin 
form as it would occur in that sentence. 

To lend interest make the sentence altogether local, involving 
perhaps only one familiar Latin word, as “The boy plays football,” 
“the boy’s pluck was commended,” “The captain gave the boy the 
ball,” “Our boys won the game last night.” 

* Classical Journal, May, 1914, “Hints for the Teaching of Beginning Latin.” 
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To make the student observe the Latin element in English, 
frequently give the English derivative and call for the vocabulary 
form. Care should be taken to train the student not to look up 
the meaning of a word until he has tried in every way to determine 
not only its meaning, but its possible form. 

In translating from Latin into English the student should be 
trained to recognize the relation of words and to translate in Latin 
order first, at once rearranging into clear idiomatic English. This 
will assure less of the “hit and miss” translation. Sight trans- 
lation should be introduced in the very earliest stage of the work. 
This trains the pupil’s power of observation. He sees that he must 
watch the endings to be able to translate independently. When 
supplementary sentences, with perhaps a local interest or some 
historical allusion, are given the students for translation, they vie 
with one another in their attempt to be the first to decipher the 
sentence. Too much emphasis cannot be placed on this supple- 
mentary sight translation. 

It creates interest in board work to assign certain declensions or 
sentences to different groups. The one who correctly completes 
the assigned work first may be given the privilege of correcting the 
work of others in his group. 

The socialized recitation is a strong factor in developing the 
very qualities for which we aim in the study of Latin: independent 
thought, alertness, power of discrimination in attacking a problem, 
reasoning power, and the ability to acquire knowledge. Since it 
is possible that some are not familiar with the socialized recitation, 
the following may illustrate the method. The students have 
returned to their seats after writing in Latin certain sentences which 
had been assigned. The student whose sentence is being discussed 
goes to the board. The students who detect an error raise their 
hands or rise. The pupil recognized by the student at the board, 
having noted an error in the stem and voice of the verb, says, 
“What is the tense and voice of your verb?” The student at the 
board answers, “ Perfect tense, active voice.” “Have you written 
the active form?” Perhaps the writer then sees his error in voice, 
but uses the wrong stem. The critic student says, “What stem 
do you use in forming the perfect tense?”’ ‘‘Will you please give 
the principal parts of your verb?” The student at the board then 
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frequently can figure out the form. Another pupil has noticed 
that the object of the sentence has been expressed by the nominative 
case. He then asks, “ What is the use of ‘field’ in your sentence ?”’ 
The writer, considering his English sentence, says, “It is the 
object.”” The second student asks, ‘‘What case is used as the 
object?” If the student then forms the case incorrectly the second 
pupil asks the one at the board for the vocabulary form, declension, 
and case ending, until the correct form has been given. To avoid 
one student’s monopolizing the recitation the same student may 
not question the writer regarding two different errors in one sentence 
if there are others waiting to be recognized. This method may 
be used very successfully in any grade of Latin, and equally well 
in translation and in prose. In this method of reciting the student 
learns to take his share of the responsibility for the recitation, and 
is expected to be prepared to defend his statement or to have it 
refuted. 

English-Latin sentences in beginning work or advanced prose 
may be written, but should be collected at the beginning of the 
recitation before the sentences are discussed. Before class, have 
the English sentences written on the board. The student then 
goes to the board and writes the sentence in Latin without refer- 
ence to book or paper. The sentence -is then discussed by the 
socialized method. The English written above affords the class 
a better opportunity to discuss the sentence. After the English- 
Latin papers have been graded and errors noted, it is important 
that the students make the necessary corrections and return the 
papers to the teacher. 

Discourage the pupil’s writing his Latin-English translation. 
It is found that he does not gain the independence and confidence 
in discriminating forms readily and accurately if he has written his 
translation. Too frequently he glances at it just before coming to 
school or to class, and commits the sentence for the day. If he 
forgets a word he is lost, and after a few days will have forgotten 
the passage. He does not gain the keen sense of discrimination 
which he otherwise would, had he formed the habit of recognizing 
these forms independently. Concentrated attention and quick 
recognition are qualities which the study of Latin should develop. 
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In the second semester of beginning Latin, vocabulary may be 
stressed by having the students keep a small notebook with index, 
to which they transfer in alphabetical order the Latin words 
assigned fq the text. Have them leave a space for derivations 
which they frequently find in their reading. This not only stresses 
the word, but makes it convenient to assign, from time to time, 
a definite review of all words with a certain initial letter. Students 
in the second semester of Latin enjoy collecting derivations, mottoes, 
phrases, found in their English classes, newspaper headlines, or 
advertisements to which their study of Latin has attracted them. 
They are interested in collecting words which have come into the 
English with no change of spelling as terror, orator, labor, victor, 
and arbor. On election day the pupils’ attention was called to the 
election terms, nearly all of which are of Latin origin. The pupils 
should be led to make use of Latin in the spelling of English words 
like laboratory, temporary, counsel, and agriculture, or in making 
the distinction between words like accept and except. They are 
delighted when they discover the origin of the commercial terms, 
per capita, per cent, or even salary. They also are interested 
in the literal meaning of certain abbreviations used so com- 
monly, as, for example, ibid., and n.b. Of course the latter is 
brought out in the study of adverbs. During the study of the 
second declension the abbreviation A.D. may be discussed; the 
fifth declension suggests the terms A.M. and P.M while 7.e. lends 
interest to the study of is, ea, id. When the class takes up the 
study of numbers the students enjoy problems like these: Quot 
sunt novem et octo? Quot pueri sunt in primo ordine ? 

The cultural side of Latin may be emphasized through a study 
of myths or short biographical sketches; such stories as “Cincin- 
natus”’ and “Julius Caesar’* may be translated at sight as supple- 
mentary work. Then ask the students to reproduce the story in 
Latin; also have them report on short topics suggested by words 
in the vocabulary, such as pecunia, legio, pilum, obses, etc.? 

The training in memory, in discrimination, in accuracy, and 
in the habits of concentration and judgment, begun in the first year, 
is continued throughout the course. The pupils must be trained to 

* Smith, Latin Lessons, pp. 63, 76. 2 Classical Journal, May, 1914. 
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think about what they are reading. They must realize that what 
Caesar wrote really makes sense. They can usually get meaning 
from the Latin if they understand what Caesar was doing. They 
can be helped to this understanding by a comparison of Caesar’s 
tactics and methods with those of modern times, by comparing 
the organization of his army with the United States army, and by 
identifying places mentioned in Caesar’s Gallic War with those of 
the early part of the present war, as the country of the Belgians, 
the battle on the Sambre. 

Try to lead the students to see the object of the prose lessons; 
too often they feel that it has no connection with their reading. 
Select sentences and phrases from portions previously read by the 
class which illustrate the rule under discussion that day. They 
will then see the value of the exercise, and more readily recognize 
the recurrence of the construction. For instance, on the day on 
which the class studies the dative with intransitive verbs and com- 
pounds, select phrases and clauses from Caesar’s Gallic War ii. 31. 
I-3, 9-10; 32. 5; ili. 10. 6-10; 12. 1-2, 2-3; 14. 1-4, 7-10. Write 
these on the board calling for the translation. These sentences 
illustrate the lesson and review the previous lessons on substantive 
clauses. 

The work in Cicero continuing prose and translation affords 
wider opportunity for the development of accuracy and judgment. 
Here special attention should be given to the choice of words. It 
takes discrimination to decide the exact force of invidia, temper- 
antia, consilium, or even virtus as Cicero uses them. To illustrate 
the necessity of observing idiomatic English, the student notes that 
one does not use the expression “calls to destruction” in English 
but “dooms to destruction”; that iniurias accepimus could not 
mean ‘‘we accepted wrongs” and that one would not speak of a 
‘great silence.” 

In this course more attention is given to the political and histor- 
ical setting. The work will appeal more strongly to the student 
if he is led to find parallels in our own age. For instance, the inter- 
est of the Publicani in the war with Mithridates may be compared 
with the concern of some of America’s moneyed interests in 
Mexico; the senators’ support of Cicero, who was of a different 
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class, resulting in his election, might be paralleled with the Republi- 
cans’ support of Mr. Wilson in 1912. The mention of recent 
agrarian laws makes the political issues in Roman history more 
interesting to the student. The class may discuss the method of 
securing forensic evidence, and to what extent it was relied upon 
in comparison with the courtroom methods of today. The Roman 
senate may be compared with the modern American body of that 
order. Someone has suggested that it is difficult for a pupil in an 
age of the compass, lighthouse, wireless system, steam, and elec- 
tricity to appreciate the dangers encountered when Pompey set out 
before the sea was favorable for sailing. Some emphasis must 
therefore be placed on these contrasts. The student should be led 
to see the importance of the assembly in announcing the news of 
the day, or the importance of personal letters recording the opinions 
of public men at an age when it was not possible for the individual 
to express through the daily press his ideas on “preparedness,” 
“What the city needs,” and other matters of public and community 
interest. One student after reading the “Manilian Law” was 
interested in an article appearing in a daily paper commenting on 
the settlement of the Lusitania dispute, in which the origin of the 
right of merchant ships to carry light armament without being 
regarded as ships of war dated back to the days of piracy. Any 
ability to recall experiences or learning which will help one to meet 
a situation or to appreciate an allusion of a literary or historical 
nature is a sign of education and culture, and makes life more 
worth while. 

The student of Vergil stresses all phases of the work noted in 
Cicero, but with greater opportunities. In this subject there is 
afforded an opportunity for developing a keener sense of discrimi- 
nation, greater power in literary interpretation, and a wider 
knowledge of the resources of his own language and its different 
shades of meaning. The student of Vergil should be on the alert 
for new forms, new constructions, and usages peculiar to poetry. 
In assigning the lesson ask the class to find in the lesson examples 
of the infinitive used to show purpose, the accusative showing 
respect, the dative of limit or the imperative with me. Ask the 
class to note rhetorical and grammatical figures in the lesson. 
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One may test the class on classical allusions found in English 
classics, or even those found in some of our more recent books. 
For example, in V. V.’s Eyes, by Harrison, one finds such phrases 
as, “Pan and his fleeting nymph,” “the descent to Avernus,” 
“Cassandra.” Also in The Coryston Family, by Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, occur the phrases, ‘‘volume of Diana of the Crossways,” 
“fidus Achates,” etc. In The Glory of Clementina, by J. W. Locke, 
there are such phrases as “‘ Elysian Fields,” “from Scylla to Charyb- 
dis,” “‘bacchanalian revelries,”’ and even the line, Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes. 

It is frequently remarked that Shelley, Spenser, and other 
writers are less frequently read and enjoyed today than formerly 
because the readers are less familiar with the classics, hence do not 
appreciate the mythological allusions so commonly found in these 
authors. This course in Latin should give the student some appre- 
ciation of the debt which English literature owes to Vergil as he 
learns that many great poets since Vergil have caught some inspi- 
ration from the Latin poet. He should better appreciate the 
frequent allusions to the Aeneid found in literature. 





THE PUBLICITY COMMITTEE AND “BOB” 


The Publicity Committee is just about to issue for the press 
Pamphlet No. 3, entitled “Bob Lends a Hand.” It was written by 
Miss Mamie O. Morgan, a Freshman in the University of Missis- 
sippi, and represents our old friend ‘‘ Bob” in the guise of advisor 
to his young brother. Naturally the advice is favorable toward 
the classics, and the pamphlet is live and readable. Its composi- 
tion is due to Professor A. W. Milden. 

Professor F. M. Foster is engaged in writing a similar 
“Robertus” in Latin. It is expected that it will be done and 
ready for use very soon. 

Following is a complete statement of this interesting series 
undertaken by our Publicity Committee: 

“BOBS” 


A series of little pamphlets interesting to young people 
on the study of Greek and Latin 


Pamphlet No. 1 

“ARGUING WITH BOB” 

(4th edition) 
A dialogue between Bob and his father on “dropping Latin” 
Pamphlet No. 2 
“BOB STARTS FOR COLLEGE” 
Bob talks with his father about studying Greek 

Pamphlet No. 3 

“BOB LENDS A HAND” 

Bob’s younger brother gets some “honest-Injun” advice 
Pamphlet No. 4 
In preparation—to be published in Latin 


These pamphlets are issued by authority of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South. Copies may be obtained 
at the rate of one cent each, 20 cents for 25, or 70 cents a hundred, 
postpaid. Cash should be sent with the order. 

Address: PuBLICcITy COMMITTEE, 
11 L.A. Building, Iowa City, Iowa 
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Notes 


(Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


ZEUS IN THE ILIAD AND IN THE ODYSSEY 
A CHORIZONTIC ARGUMENT 


In the November number of the present volume of the Journal I referred 
to one aspect of the chorizontic argument advanced by Miss Grace Harriet 
Macurdy in the Classical Quarterly, VIII, 212 ff. In this number I shall dis- 
cuss the other aspect. 

Miss Macurdy thinks that she has found a real difficulty for those who 
believe in Homeric unity in this: “It may be argued that the name of Zeus 
himself occurs only half as often in the Odyssey. But this very recession of 
the Sky-God has its significance, which has never been explained away by those 
who advocate the single authorship.” And she closes her article with these 
words, ‘‘ The J/iad is essentially a northern, the Odyssey a Mediterranean poem.”’ 

Is it really true that Zeus in Mediterranean poetry is receding in comparison 
with the Iliad? The first Mediterranean poem about whose place of origin 
there can be no reasonable ground for argument is the Works and Days of 
Hesiod. How far has Zeus receded in it when compared with the Jliad? 
This poem in the edition of Rzach has 828 verses, while some form of the word 
Zeus is found 44 times, that is, once in about every 18 verses. I have not 
counted references to this god under such patronymic forms as Kronides or 
Kronion, but have only counted those verses in which he is mentioned by the 
name of Zeus. The Jliad has 15,693 verses, and the name of Zeus is found in 
the Iliad 468 times, that is, once in about every 34 verses. Hence the Works and 
Days contains the word “Zeus” relatively almost twice as often as the J/iad. 
This seems to me to take all the ground from under the theory that the fre- 
quency with which Zeus is named in the J/iad argues for a northern rather than 
a Mediterranean origin. The reason for the frequent mention of Zeus in the 
Iliad is so patent that I wonder how anyone could have missed it. There are 
so many references to Zeus in the Iliad because it is a war poem and Zeus 
is the god who gives the final decision in battle. 

The Kaiser has sent scarcely a message during the present war in which 
he has not mentioned God, and this is true of the King and the Czar as well. 
It is not because these sovereigns are peculiarly religious, but this is the language 


of war. The ordinary events of life seem to be under our own control, and we 


win success by industry and by skill, or as Nestor said to his son when instruct- 
ing him how to win in the chariot-race, ¥ 315: 
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pire roe Spurépos péy’ dyelvwv He Bing 
unre & abre xuBepvirns évi olfvor: rbvry 
vga Oohv lObver épexOouévny dvéuoror: 
phre 8 jvloxos weprylverar Hridx ovo. 

In these fields success was thought to depend on human efforts and human 
skill, but it was Zeus alone who decided the issues of battle. The references to 
Zeus and his scales are too many and too full for quotation, but in these pas- 
sages the skill and the power of men availed nothing when the issues had 
been settled by Zeus: © 69, T 224, X 209. 

The Iliad is a war poem, and Zeus is the one god who gives victory; hence 
the reason for his prominence in such a poem is so evident that it does not 
warrant further discussion. 

The farmer, above all men, is dependent on forces beyond his control, he 
cannot by skill or by industry bring on the rains or keep off the frost; “So 
then neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth, but God 
that giveth the increase.”’ As a result of this feeling of man’s dependence on 
God’s favor for harvests we have our national day of Thanksgiving, in which 
the people are called upon to render thanks to God for his bounty to the farmer. 

It is just in these two realms, war and agriculture, that we always feel our 
dependence upon an overruling divine power, and thus we have so many 
references to Zeus as the supreme deity in the J/iad and in the Works and Days. 

The power of Zeus has in no way receded in the Odyssey, but a large part 
of that poem is taken up with events which are commonly regarded as being 
under human control. It was Zeus who sent Athena to Ithaca in order to 
inspire Telemachus, and it was he who sent Hermes to Calypso with orders for 
the immediate release of Odysseus, and he who wrecked the ship and slew the 
companions of Odysseus in compliance with the prayer of Helios; he also per- 
mitted Poseidon to destroy the returning ship of the Phaeacians. Zeus it was 
who thundered in answer to the prayer of Odysseus for some favoring sign, 
and then the hero exclaimed, v 112; 


Zed wdrep, 5s re Oeoio: ai dvOpmroww avdocas. 


This verse does not give the impression that Zeus had receded very far. When 
Odysseus tested his bow, Zeus thundered again as a sign of help and approval, 
while the poem closes, as it had begun, with this same god once more sending 
Athena to Ithaca. Everywhere in the Odyssey Zeus is the supreme deity, and 
everything depends upon his will. 

He is less frequently named in this poem than he is in the J/iad and the 
Works and Days because many of the scenes of the Odyssey have to do with 
matters which lie, by common consent, under human control, while war and 
harvests are universally regarded as peculiarly dependent on divine favor. All 
this is as true now as it was in Greece in the time of Homer and Hesiod, so that 
the most cursory reading of the daily paper will explain away this seeming 


contradiction between the J/iad and the Odyssey. 
Joun A. Scorr 
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Current Cbvents 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to 
the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the 
Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa, 
for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and 
Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Juliann A. Roller, Franklin 
High School, Portland, Ore., and to Miss Bertha Green, Hollywood High School, 
Los Angeles, Cal, This department will present everything that is properly news— 
occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of 
various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate editors named 


above.] 
Indiana 

At its meeting in October, 1916, the Classical Section of the State Teachers’ 
Association of Indiana appointed a committee to co-operate with the Latin 
teachers of the state in providing means to increase the efficiency of their 
teaching and to make the conditions more favorable under which they work. 
In accordance with the vote of the section, a representative of the committee 
has been appointed for each congressional district of the state. In this way 
it will be possible for every teacher of Latin to keep in close touch with anything 
that is to be undertaken by the committee in the future. 

It is the plan of the committee, so far as possible, to bring all the available 
resources of the state which may be of service to teachers of Latin, within their 
reach, so as to enable them to do their work more easily, more successfully, 
and with greater interest on the part of the pupils and the community. 

In pursuance of this plan the committee suggests, as a beginning, the 
formation of Latin clubs among the pupils of the high schools. Such clubs 
have already been started in a number of places, both in our state and else- 
where, and it is easily seen that wherever they exist the interest in the study 
is greatly increased. The clubs are quite informal, of course. They hold 
meetings at convenient intervals, usually every two weeks or every month, 
the Latin class work for those days being made somewhat lighter, so as to 
cause no inconvenience to the pupils in their other work. The exercises at the 
meetings usually consist of short reports or discussions, sometimes debates 
on topics of interest connected with Latin, such as Roman life in its various 
phases, mythology, English poems on classical subjects, the life of Caesar, 
Cicero, or Virgil, Latin songs, and the like. 


Massachusetts 

Clark College.—Professor Haven D. Brackett writes: “Possibly a word 
about Greek here at Clark may be of interest to some of your readers. There 
are, I think, few colleges in the country where conditions on the whole are more 
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unfavorable for Greek than here at Clark College. The three-year course, 
limiting sharply the time which can be devoted to general liberalizing courses, 
the presence of a graduate school whose spirit is conspicuously scientific rather 
than humanistic, the fact that most of our students come from an environment 
where classical literature is little known or appreciated—all these factors 
militate against Greek. Notwithstanding these facts, at no time during the 
past thirteen years has the Greek department lacked a reasonable number of 
interested and enthusiastic students. 

“Most of these students begin Greek here in college; after a beginners’ 
course of four and a half hours a week for a year, they are able, as a rule, to 
proceed on an even basis with students who enter with two or three years 
of high-school Greek. Of the students who have completed the work in 
beginners’ Greek during the past seven years, 79 per cent have taken a second 
year. The aim of the first year’s work, openly and repeatedly emphasized, 
is to enable the student to enter in the second year the promised land of Greek 
literature, and especially of Greek poetry. 

“‘Again and again am I surprised at the strength of the appeal of the Jliad 
to the American undergraduate. I doubt if any student who has read the 
Iliad at Clark has failed to conceive a genuine and hearty admiration for it. 
Here is one brief testimony from a student who has since taken the degree 
of Ph.D. in philosophy, and is now a teacher of philosophy in an American 
university: ‘I consider it worth while indeed to study Homer. I have become 
acquainted with a power I never knew before. My ideas and opinions about 
the Greeks and Homer have become altogether new and I have learned more 
about literature while we have been reading Homer than in any other study.’ 
It is not only the better students who speak enthusiastically of the Iliad. 
Here is the statement of a man for whom the reading of the Greek was a 
struggle: ‘Without reserve I honestly think that the time spent in the study 
of Homer has been very profitably expended. It is not now that we realize 
to the fullest extent, perhaps, the value of Homeric study in the original. 
Those human universal qualities of the life known to Homer, which he so 
graphically hands down to us, must, it seems to me, greatly influence our 
“inner best part.””’ Says another, ‘If I should be rejected [he means “ flunked’’] 
for technical errors, I should go out taking an inspiration from Homer with 
me. Homer has taught me to look upon sea, mountain, in fact all nature and, 
in a measure, life, with a new appreciation.’ 

“Of the two students who at present constitute my third-year class, both 
intend to do graduate work in Greek and Latin and to become candidates for 
the doctorate. 

*‘Aeschylus, in my experience, whether in Greek or in translation, has again 
and again swept students off their feet in surprise and admiration. One 
student in attempting an estimate of Aeschylus, after proceeding for a way 
in prose says: ‘I cannot give my estimate of Aeschylus. It. will not form 
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itself in words. Perhaps the following may show how I feel in regard to him 
and his work.’ Then follow two sonnets, of which I quote the first: 


I dreamed a dream. Upon the grassy sward I lay, 
Face downward turned toward things of sordid earth, 
When lo, appeared a man of noble birth. 

His sympathetic face, with beard of gray 

Looked down upon me there as if to say: 

“Thou of the earth, look up! Behold the worth 
Of fancied truth portrayed, of giving birth 

To all the best that lies within thy sway. 

God, gods, or superman—the name who cares— 
Almighty Justice rules the universe. 

Fair Justice, blind no more, with wide-eyed mind 
Shall guide our Fate. Not always he who bears 
Must own the sin, and yet, our Fate’s no curse— 
The innocent shall absolution find. 


“Here is the testimony of a man who began the study of the language, 
made a failure of it, but undismayed took my course in Greek tragedy in 
English: ‘My notion heretofore was that Greek drama dealt with certain vague, 
misty, superhuman creatures having little or no relation to mankind, and that 
for the average reader they had little interest, being only for the classicists, 
as it were. Now this is all changed and I am ambitious to introduce the Greek 
dramas to my friends, who I believe share the notion which I formerly held.’ 
One student, possessed of a rarely keen and delicate literary appreciation, says: 
‘The more one studies the fruits of his genius, the more the wonder. One 
beholds as nearly a perfect treatment of almost superhuman subjects as human 
art can give. Aeschylus is indeed the father of poetic drama. All who come 
after seem influenced by him, either directly and acknowledged, or indirectly 
and unconsciously (for who can come in contact with him and not be influ- 
enced ?), so comprehensive his genius, so profound his thought, so earnest 
his moral sense, so true his appreciation and creation of grand art.’ And 
lastly this from a student specializing in English, who studied Greek two years 
in college and now keenly regrets that he did not continue it in his third year, 
and who is about to enter upon work for the degree of Ph.D. in English: 
‘As a student of literature, I believe that my first reading of Aeschylus is one 
of the biggest events of the college course.’ In a recent letter to me this same 
student writes: ‘And may I remind you that my days of Greek study are not 
over, nor ever will be!’ 

“Such are some of the impressions made by Homer and Aeschylus upon 
earnest, open-eyed, fair-minded American undergraduates. In the face of this 
testimony who will deny that Greek literature, if allowed to utter with its 
own voice its own message, has yet, even where the air is thick with the fumes 
of commercialism, the vitality to carry that message into the minds and hearts 


of young men?” 
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Nebraska 

The University of Nebraska.—The Latin Club of the University of Nebraska 
held an enjoyable meeting on February 13. Members gathered in one of the 
department rooms on the campus for the regular monthly literary program. 
Miss Ruth Snively read a paper on the making of a Roman book. Miss 
Greta Nunemaker presented an excellent number in the form of a letter 
purporting to be from a Roman matron who had lately moved to the “ Eternal 
City.” The object was to show customs in an ancient Roman household. 
Miss Zora Schaupp gave a clever demonstration of Cicero’s writings. 

The club then passed to the office of the department, which had been 
decorated for the occasion, and which held the surprise that had been prepared 
for the departmental head, Professor Grove E. Barber. The surprise, carefully 
draped with a Roman toga, hung above his desk. Its white folds and purple 
border carried the club’s colors. A cluster of purple violets, the flower of 
the club, held the drapery in place. A happy speech was made by Dr. Alice 
C. Hunter, director of the club, and at its close two young ladies drew cords 
that unveiled the gift, a remarkably fine photograph of Professor Barber. 
The president of the club, Miss Doris Weaver, in a graceful speech presented 
the gift to the department. Professor Barber responded with an excellent 
impromptu speech. After the presentation members of the Pliny class served 
appropriate refreshments. 

Members of the club had very much pleasure this winter in carrying out 
their surprise. For the purchase of permanent gifts to the university 80 per 
cent of all dues is reserved. Professor Barber was persuaded with considerable 
maneuvering to pose for the picture, the ultimate purpose of which was kept 
from him. It is mounted in a tasteful frame and bears an inscription from 
the club. The gift will be a lasting memorial of the high esteem and love 
which his students have for Professor Barber, who has served the department 


so faithfully for many years. 


New Jersey 

Princeton University.—On Saturday, June 2, there will be held at Princeton 
University a conference of unusual significance to American teachers and 
students of the classics. Although the gathering will be formally convened 
by professional classicists, and primarily to stimulate classical studies, it will 
have no other points of resemblance than these to any conference previously 
held. It will be the realization of a demand on the part of a group of cultured 
men of affairs for a symposium at which the cultural claims of the classics can 
be publicly discussed and presented by those who cannot possibly be charged 
with a bias due to professional interest. Accordingly, the meetings will be 
addressed by a number of bankers, lawyers, journalists, industrialists, and 
others of similar vocations. Their addresses and other relevant material will 
be published after the conference in such a form as to be readily accessible to 
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the general public, and thus possibly be instrumental in prompting parents 
and prospective students to count Latin and Greek as essential items in a 
program of liberal studies. All those who are interested in the future of 
classical studies are urged to be present at these important meetings. 


Ohio 

Columbus North High School, Columbus, Ohio.—To observe the birthday 
of Abraham Lincoln and to connect the study of Latin with timely interests, 
the following plan was proposed and carried out enthusiastically by the pupils 
of Mrs. Clara F. Milligan’s Latin classes. Each class resolved itself into a 
contio and elected one member magister, another scriba. From a list suggested 
each pupil selected a subject for a paper not to exceed two minutes in delivery. 
On February 12, the room was adorned with a portrait of Lincoln, an American 
flag, a picture of Cicero, the Roman eagle, and a poster conveying to the modern 
world the message of Caesar and Cicero. Magister togatus greeted his class- 
mates with a short Latin speech setting forth the purpose of the contio, closing 
with the exhortation, Omnes surgamus et canamus Latine. The paraphrase of 
America had been written on the board and very lustily the direction was 
obeyed. The program followed presenting such topics as: ‘‘Caesar’s Pride 
of Birth”; “Lincoln’s Humble Origin”; ‘Customs Connected with Rearing 
Roman Boys”; “The Education of Caesar (or Cicero) and of Lincoln”; 
“The Pathway to Fame’; “The Appearance, Character, Achievements, 
Tragic Death of Each”; “Anecdotes Showing Humor of Cicero and of 
Lincoln”; ‘Tributes and Memorials Which Prove the Appreciation by 
Posterity of Caesar (or Cicero) and Lincoln.” 

The Columbus Latin Club held its winter meeting on February 17, 1917. 
A luncheon was served at the Elks’ Home to over forty members and guests. 
Mr. Edwin L. Findley, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, spoke on ‘Some 
Problems of the Secondary Latin Teacher.” The leaders of the discussion were: 
Miss Mary L. Patterson, Delaware, Ohio; Miss Marie L. Mulligan, of West 
High School, and Miss Harriet R. Kirby, of North High School, Columbus, 
Ohio. This was one of the liveliest meetings the club has ever held, as the 
subject was one of such timely interest and one which aroused much discussion. 


Oregon 
The second annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Pacific 


States was held at Portland, Oregon, on December 27 and 28, Reed College 
acting most graciously as host. Aside from three sessions devoted to business 
and the reading of papers, two very pleasant social occasions were enjoyed. 
On the evening of December 27, after an address of greeting by President 
Foster, of Reed College, and a paper by Professor F. C. Taylor, of Pacific 
University, president of the Northern Section, the members of the Association 
and their friends were entertained at a reception given by President and Mrs. 
Foster; and on the following day at noon a luncheon was served at the Univer- 
sity Club, Professor Rees, president of the Association, acting as toastmaster. 


————,, 
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To co-operate with the committee headed by Miss Myra H. Hanson, 
which is investigating the classical situation in the Middle West and South, the 
following committee has been appointed: Miss Bertha Green, of the Hollywood 
High School, Los Angeles (chairman); Professor J. Elmore, of Stanford Uni- 
versity; and Dr. A. P. McKinlay, of the Lincoln High School, Portland. 
Plans were also set on foot to assure a successful and enthusiastic meeting of 
classical teachers at the time when the National Education Association holds 
its sessions in Portland next summer. 

For the year 1917-18 the following officers were elected: President, Dr. 
W. A. Edwards, of the Los Angeles Junior College; members of the Executive 
Committee: Professor J. Elmore, of Stanford University; Professor E. C. 
Norton, of Pomona College; and Mr. I. C. Libby, of the high school at Spokane, 
Washington. The three vice-presidencies are ex-officio positions. Only one of 
these positions has been filled thus far, through the election of Professor 
F. F. Potter, of Washington State College, to the presidency of the Northern 
Section. Professor M. E. Deutsch, of the University of California, continues 
in the office of secretary-treasurer, having been elected thereto for a term of 


three years. 


Tennessee 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Tennessee Philological Association 
was held at Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee, on February 23 and 24. 

The program presented seventeen papers of a philological character. 
Those papers which have an especial interest to the ancient classical student 
were as follows: ‘The Roman and Greek View of City Life,” by R. J. Reveley, 
Knoxville High School; ‘How We Vitalize the Study of Latin,” by Miss Floy 
Harris, Johnson City High School; ‘‘The Simile in the Aeneid,” by Miss Mary 
S. Plummer, Knoxville High School; ‘Roman Personal Names,” by R. B. 
Steele, Vanderbilt University; ‘‘Pax Romana,” by Murat Roberts, East 
Tennessee Normal School; “Ancient Parallels to the Angels of Mons,” by 
R. S. Radford, University of Tennessee; the president of the Association, 
Professor Charles E. Little, George Peabody College for Teachers, gave an 
address on “‘A Popular Language in an Imperial Government.” 

Following the program Friday evening, a reception was given the members 
of the Association in the rooms of the department of home economics in Science 
Hall, by members of the faculty of Maryville College. 


Texas 

The Classics Section of the Texas State Teachers’ Association, held at Fort 
Worth on December 1, met in a morning and an afternoon session. The follow- 
ing program was given: “The most Practical Methods of Teaching Latin 
Word-Formation as Applied to Professor Lodge’s Word List,” Dr. J. A. 
Tolman, Abilene; “‘The Direct Method: A Defense,” Miss Mary Mobley, 
Austin; “Some Things in Homer That Suggest the Bible,” Dr. D. A. Penick, 
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University of Texas; “First-Year Latin,’ Mr. E. L. Nunnally, San Angelo; 
“Second-Year Latin,” Miss Annie Forsgard, Waco; ‘“‘Third-Year Latin,” 
Mr. E. O. Tanner, Temple; ‘Fourth-Year Latin,” Miss Mamie Brightwell, 
Fort Worth. 

Miss Roberta Lavender, of the University of Texas, who is an enthusiastic 
supporter of the direct method of teaching Latin, presented at the close of the 
program a chart which she has prepared for use in connection with this method. 

A committee was appointed by Mr. L. C. Proctor, Temple, president of 
the Classics Section, to suggest required reading in Latin for entrance to college 
that may be substituted for the work in Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil that the 
state university now requires. 


Wisconsin 

At the Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association held at Madison on 
February 9 and 10, a Latin section was formed for the first time, with Miss 
Leta M. Wilson, of Madison, as chairman. About thirty were present. The 
program consisted of an informal round-table discussion on two problems: 
‘How Can Drill in Beginning Work Be Made Both Adequate and Interesting ?” 
presented by Miss Ethel Hoag, of Evansville, Wisconsin; and “Teaching 
Students How to Translate,” by Miss Harriett Kuhns, of Madison. The 
following offices were elected for the coming year: chairman, Miss Ethel Hoag, 
Evansville, Wisconsin; Secretary, Miss Merle Baldwin, Randall Junior 
High School, Madison. 





The following communication was received from Mr. John Cotton Dana, 
librarian of the free Public Library of Newark, New Jersey: 

‘Why Study Latin ?’ is the name of an exhibit being shown in the Newark 
Library until the first of March. This exhibit is based on a plan made by 
Miss Frances E. Sabin, University of Wisconsin, and consists (1) of a series 
of charts showing by printed descriptions, by diagrams and graphs, and by 
pictures, the relation of Latin to modern life and education; (2) of mounted 
pictures and German educational lithographs of Roman life and Roman 
architecture, and portraits of eminent Romans; (3) of textbooks and literature 
on the subject; and (4) of objects, both reproductions and originals, from 
Pompeii. 

“The exhibit has been received with much interest by local educators. 
The exhibit will be lent and shown in March at the University of Michigan in 
response to a request from the librarian. It will travel thereafter to the other 
colleges and high schools from which requests are being received.” 





Anyone who wishes a complete file of the Classical Journal and of Classical 
Philology (excepting the recent index) for the years 1908-17 inclusive may 
obtain the same gratis by communicating with Dr. F. M. Foster, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 








General Comment 
[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri. ] 


“Literature and Liberalism” is the title of an interesting article to be found 
in the Columbia University Quarterly for December, 1916. The author is 
Professor Nelson Glenn McCrea, who has here amplified a paper which he 
read at the tenth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States in Philadelphia, April 14, 1916. 





On February 19 and 20 the private library of the late Professor Charles G. 
Herberman was dispersed at the Anderson Galleries in New York. Professor 
Herberman long taught Latin in the College of the City of New York and he 
was editor-in-chief of the Catholic Encyclopaedia. This library, evidently 
brought together by a man of wide interests, consisted of some eight hundred 
volumes, covering many fields. There were included many early editions 
of the Greek and Latin classics, books illustrating the history of printing, works 
on art and on the history of classical scholarship. Among the editions of 
Horace was that of Lambinus, now rather difficult to procure. The history 
of the Catholic church in America was well represented. 





The Classical Association of Virginia met in the John Marshall High School 
at Richmond on November 20, 1916. The following papers were presented: 
“The Letters of George Long to Henry Tutwiler,” by Professor Thomas Fitz- 
hugh, of the University of Virginia; “‘Ideas of Beneficence among the Greeks,”’ 
by Professor W. P. Clark, of the College of William and Mary; “Some Glimpses 
of the Greek Spirit in Ancient and Modern Literature,” by Professor A. W. 
McWhorter, of Hampden-Sidney College; ‘‘The Vital Relation of Latin to 
Practical Life,’ by Miss Ethel Black, of the Fredericksburg State Normal 
School; “Practical Values and Practical Interest in Elementary Latin,” by 
Mr. S. P. Cowardin, Jr., of Richmond; “Good Old Mantuan—A Textbook of 
Elizabethan Schools,” by Professor Wilfred P. Mustard, of Johns Hopkins 
University. 





If newspaper reports are to be trusted, Dean Thomas C. Blaisdell, of Penn- 
sylvania State College, is of the opinion that our schools and colleges are too 
much hampered by the traditions and superstitions of the Middle Ages. He 
believes that at the present time very many high-school graduates do not go 
to college because subjects are now required which these young people do not 
care to take. We pay slight attention to the wants of twentieth-century life. 
These difficult subjects should be removed from the college curriculum and 
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new subjects “not now thought of” should be introduced. Just how one 
should go about introducing a subject “not now thought of” he does not state. 
There have always been some people who believe in first doing a thing and 
thinking of it afterward; and to this class the dean seems to ally himself. He 
has compiled some statistics whereby it is shown that Seniors in our colleges 
outstrip all the other classes in scholastic standing! Perhaps some day he can 
continue this useful investigation and show that the students in our graduate 
schools are better scholars than the class just entering high school. 





In the vacation number of Poet Lore for 1916, Professor George Norlin, of 
the University of Colorado, writes on “An Ancient Realist.” From the Greek 
Anthology he has brought together for study the contributions of a poet who 
is known from that great collection alone, Leonidas of Tarentum. To Leonidas 
are ascribed more than one hundred epigrams of the collection, Meleager being 
the only poet who outranks him in number. Professor Norlin contrasts the 
Asiatic exuberance and passion of Meleager with the more staid and even 
melancholy traits of Leonidas. The poems are presented in translations by 
various hands. He includes the twenty-first idyl of ‘‘Theocritus” which he 
is inclined to ascribe to Leonidas. In summing up his chief characteristics 
he says: ‘The Muse of Leonidas has many moods, playful and bright as well 
as sad. He is indeed, as Sainte-Beuve pointed out, the most representative 
poet of the Anthology, but that which distinguishes him from all the rest, and 
which appears in the idyl of the fishermen as in his epigrams, is his sympathy 
for the poor, their incessant struggle against want, the patience and the courage 


of their narrow lives.” 





On November 7 and 8 there were dispersed at Sotheby’s in London some 
very unusual books. Among the association books was Dean Swift’s copy of 
the Elzevir Virgil, edited by Daniel Heinsius in 1636. Readers of Addison’s 
Tatler papers may recall that this was the favorite edition of Tom Folio, 
because in the Aeneid he had found two commas instead of a parenthesis; 
while the beauty of the Georgics had been enhanced by the turning upside down 
of a semicolon. Included also was a very fine copy of Richard Taverner’s 
Catonis Disticha Moralia, published at London in 1540. As is well known, the 
Moral Distichs formed a favorite textbook throughout the Middle Ages, and 
their popularity began to wane only in the eighteenth century; school editions 
were issued even in the nineteenth century. Shakespeare probably studied 
the book at the Stratford Grammar School. The earliest English translation 
to be printed was that of Benet Burgh, and it came from the press of Caxton 
about 1477. Of later translations, certainly none can compare in interest, for 
Americans, with that of James Logan. Bearing the title Cato’s Moral Distichs 
Englished in Couplets, this was published in 1735 by Benjamin Franklin. As 


the book is so very rare and few will ever see it, the following transcription 
from “The Printer to the Reader’’ may interest admirers of the shrewd author 
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of the Autobiography: “It would be thought a Piece of Hypocrisy and phari- 
saical Ostentation in me, if I should say, that I print these Distichs more with a 
View to the Good of others than my own private Advantage; And indeed I 
cannot say it; for I confess, I have so great Confidenc in the common Virtue 
and Good Sense of the People of this and the neighboring Provinces, that I 
expect to sell a very good Impression.” What would have been the thoughts 
of this thrifty printer if he could have foreseen that in the year 1911 a copy of 
this book would bring in the auction room the goodly sum of thirteen hundred 
dollars ? 





As early as 1886 the French Minister of Public Instruction recommended 
that a catalogue should be made of all the fifteenth-century books preserved 
in the public libraries of France. This laborious undertaking was assumed by 
Mlle Pellechet, who lived to complete only the first volume of her Catalogue 
général des incunables des bibliothéques publiques de France. Her materials for 
a second volume were placed in the hands of M. Polain, who saw the work 
through the press; and the third volume, up to the letter G, has appeared. 
The German government has provided for a Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke 
and a commission has been working for several years under the general direc- 
tion of Dr. Haebler in Berlin. As the German libraries do not contain copies 
of all fifteenth-century books, an attempt has been made to get authoritative 
lists and descriptions of such books to be found in other countries. In England 
no very systematic work has been done, but the exhaustive catalogues of nu- 
merous special collections form a basis. Most of the European countries had 
made some arrangement before the war for assisting in this great enterprize— 
Sweden, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Belgium, and the Netherlands. As 
is well known, there are some very remarkable collections of fifteenth-century 
books in our own country, but many of these volumes are frequently passing 
from one owner to another and it is often difficult to know their whereabouts. 
Mr. John Thompson, late librarian of the Free Public Library of Philadelphia, 
for many years was engaged in the task of gathering material for a proposed 
“List of Incunabula in American Libraries.”” After Mr. Thompson’s death 
this material was first placed in the Newberry Library of Chicago, but it has 
now been removed to the Widener Memorial Library of Harvard University 
where it has been placed under the care of Mr. George Parker Winship. Some 
form of publication will probably be undertaken ultimately under the auspices 
of the Bibliographical Society of America, but not until the general catalogue 
of Dr. Haebler has appeared. It would thus form a sort of supplement to that 
work. Mr. Winship, I understand, is ready to furnish scholars any reasonable 
information about this material. 





In the Fortnightly Review for November will be found an article by R. 
Brudenell Carter on “Science and Education.”” This article by a man of 
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science, by reason of its calm and, on the whole, reasonable presentation of the 
claims of this important branch of human knowledge, deserves to be widely 
read by teachers of the humanities. Mr. Carter, like President Eliot, seems 
inclined to overemphasize the modern world’s indebtedness to science for 
innumerable conveniences of daily life. As has recently been urged by Mr. 
Stearns, headmaster at Andover: “In spite of all science has done to make 
life more comfortable and more pleasant in recent years we could more readily, 
and with less disaster to the human race, part with these benefits than we 
could with those less tangible but infinitely more valuable possessions which 
largely lie within the realm of ideas, which through the centuries have moulded 
and lifted humanity, and which have been given to us by the world’s great 
philosophers and thinkers.” But certainly the men of science have a strong 
point in their insistence that the organs of sense must be correctly trained. It 
is probably true that the general powers of observation have been too much 
neglected by the modern world, but in so far as we seek to train these powers 
we shall be imitating the ancients themselves. As Mr. Carter says, “The 
senses are the source of all knowledge,”’ and I am inclined to believe with 
him that “to see and hear quickly, to describe and repeat accurately are the 
most important attainments toward which every end should be directed.”’ 
His broad views may be gathered from the fact that he does not believe that 
science necessarily forms the best subject-matter for the young or that it forms 
the best foundation upon which to rear the great superstructure which it can 
provide. He certainly attacks a vulnerable spot when he criticizes the inclina- 
tion on the part of many to see nothing but perfection in the ancients. But 
it is only fair to point out in this connection that classical scholars themselves 
have been the first to recognize this bias. Professor Allen, of Harvard, was 
constantly censuring the attitude of narrow pedants who, in his quaint phrase, 
always approach the ancients on hands and knees. And as for the fact that 
after the revival of learning men were inclined to rank the Greek philosophers 
among the gods, we must be careful to recall the circumstances. Professor 
Gilbert Murray, in the introductory chapter of his Rise of the Greek Epic, shows 
that the Greeks themselves were eminently progressive. In the department 
of medicine they had advanced far beyond the point occupied by Europeans 
a thousand years later. If a man wished to know the best that was to be known 
in medicine, he necessarily turned back to Hippocrates and Galen, who could 
teach him more than any contemporary. I will only add in passing that the 
branch of science which in our day has been raised to the highest degree of 
excellence is medicine and surgery, which have their roots far in the past. With 
his interest in science it was probably inevitable that Mr. Carter should feel 
too little regard for Porson and the technical side of scholarship. He certainly 
goes too far in his assertion that “lettered ignorance” still clings to strongholds 
set up for it by endowments of an earlier day. I will not believe that he 
believes that Chichele, say, and Wolsey, and William of Wykeham could 
justly be accused of endowing strongholds of ignorance. The humanist is 
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eager to learn from the man of science all that science has to teach; and of 
course he must ultimately depend upon the specialists in science. Mr. Carter 
recognizes the value of instruction in language, for, as he says, so much depends 
upon a thorough knowledge of words and of correctness of expression. He 
seems to think, however, that one’s native tongue alone is sufficient for a 
thorough knowledge of language and its powers. Here he should defer to the 
knowledge of the specialists in language. They, one and all, will tell him that 
the man who. knows only one tongue has not the faintest conception of the 
powers of speech, even of his own. 





The presidential address before the American Historical Association at 
Cincinnati last December was delivered by Professor George L. Burr, of 
Cornell University, who spoke on ‘The Freedom of History.” The address is 
reprinted in the American Historical Review for January. According to 
Professor Burr it was necessary that freedom should come to human thought 
before history could be born, and it was no mere accident that it “was in the 
freest of ancient commonwealths at the very acme of its freedom”’ that this 
birth came. Homer, Hesiod, the Ionian philosophers, Hecataeus, all had led 
the way, but their work still was far from history. Now Herodotus, the 
father of history, came forward. The title chosen for his work, ioropia, was 
destined to remain for all such works. The word itself meant “research,” and 
this first historian’s method differed from that of the poets. He was to enter 
a field sacred to literature and poetry, but he was to concern himself, not with 
gods, but with the actions of men, and that too through “plodding inquiry.” 
His plan was to recount great deeds, not only of Greece, but of all the world. 
“As, like a man of science, he has put first his method—as, like a philosopher, 
he has defined his general aim—so now, like an artist, he seizes him a specific 
theme, with unity and action of its own. Disdaining all prelude, he launches 
on the story of that great Graeco-Persian world-struggle he will make central, 
refusing, even for that, all causes older than the human ones he can himself 
investigate.” This emancipation of history from poetry Professor Burr 
thinks can be matched only by the later separation of natural science from 
theology and philosophy, henceforth to depend on experiment and observation. 
Although Herodotus was interested primarily in human affairs, he was still 
under the influence of the theology of his day, and was very reverent. ‘The 
men who open for their fellows the door to a new era—an Augustine, a Dante— 
must ever be men of reverence.”’ Herodotus everywhere sought for evidence 
and led the way for Thucydides, who likewise concerned himself with human 
matters. By the time of Aristotle history already was a technical word, to be 
sharply distinguished from poetry. The difference was not a matter of form, 
but of content. Thucydides reached the highest point attained in antiquity, 
and after him there was stagnation. Later historians strove to tell a pleasing 
story in an attractive style. There came a break with philosophy, and then 
history became the tool of the partisan. Christianity helped to free history 
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from rhetoric and again emphasized truth. Now the tendency was to scorn 
grammar even, on the theory that deeds, not words, were the all-important 
thing. Christianity being historical worked for good, but it did not confine 
itself to human life. The idea of Jehovah was introduced and all history was 
forced to accord with this new dominant idea. Earth continued to be the 
scene of action, but profane history that could not be reconciled with sacred 
history was rejected. Through such writers as Augustine, allegorical and 
mystical meanings were everywhere introduced and history was lost in theology. 
The Renaissance “did not at first greatly advance the freedom of history,” 
because the humanist strove to exalt his patron and to display his Latin style. 
But the two civilizations now confronting each other reacted mutually for 
emancipation, and “when a Valla . . . . found flaws as well in sainted Vulgate 
and in scarce less sainted Livy, the age of free inquiry had dawned.” The 
old spirit of Herodotus again arose and men gave themselves to research, and 
this spirit has not languished since that time. Some check came at the time 
of the Reformation, but both sides now were driven to appeal to sober fact 
and history, with a consequent “keener insight and fairer judgment.’”’ Even 
the French Revolution, with all its destructive influences, caused no great 
impediment. Books and manuscripts, heretofore inaccessible, were now 
assembled and placed at the disposal of scholars. It is interesting to note 
that the classical realm is not the only one to have suffered from civil wars 
and secession. This is clearly seen in the relations existing among history, 
political science, sociology, anthropology, and some other branches. 





Lord Rosebery has somewhere commented on the fact that the combination 
of statesmanship and bookishness is becoming rarer at the present day. He 
had in mind men of the type of Gladstone, who amid all the turmoil of busy 
public life, continued to find comfort and delight in books. Readers of Mor- 
ley’s fascinating Life will recall how Gladstone constantly communed with 
Homer, St. Augustine, and Dante. These three were his old favorites, but 
his tastes were catholic, and his range of reading not confined to any period. 
He was able to read the works of all the O. Henries, the H. G. Wellses, and the 
Arnold Bennetts of his day almost as rapidly as they were able to write them; 
and of theological books he never tired. It is not difficult now, however, to 
point to men in public life who have literary tastes, and our own American 
republic can boast of such a man as its present guide. That there were able 
public men in other days who professed to scorn ancient literature may be 
seen in the remark of Cobden’s quoted in another paragraph. With the 
gradual increase of knowledge inevitably there will come some change in the 
opinion as to what constitutes an educated man. Nothing is more wearisome 
than the all too familiar inane struggle between so-called men of science and 
the humanists, in so far as either party would banish the other from the halls 
of learning. An educated man at the present day must have some insight 
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into many great fields of knowledge, and nothing is more to be deplored than 
the widespread tendency toward what may be called a superficial specialization. 
A recent writer in the Educational Review has pointed out that men of science 
are beginning to appreciate the fact that mere mechanical work in the labora- 
tory is insufficient. There must be general courses of broad scope, having as 
their object the teaching of man’s place in the universe. The study of mere 
blind forces of nature fail to satisfy man. Huxley taught that science per se 
was unmoral and that morality in some form must be taught. Not long ago 
the vice-chancellor of Oxford University emphasized the fact that science 
must be taught and that nowadays no man can be considered fully educated 
unless he be familiar with the scientific point of view. But he rightly insists 
that a knowledge of man is of greatest importance. Mr. A. W. Pickard— 
Cambridge, in a pamphlet entitled Education, Science, and the Humanities, 
seems to take a very sensible view of the matter. Having himself studied 
natural science, he can appreciate its worth in relation to other branches of 
knowledge. He thinks that the mere classical scholar is inclined to give too 
much attention to textual criticism; and speaking with reference to English 
schools, he is of the opinion that too much time is now given to Greek and 
Latin composition. I suppose that this last has special reference to verse 
composition; and in any case would not apply to America. As to verse-making, 
even in a great English school nearly a century ago the following anecdote 
may give some light. I quote it from a chatty little book called Mr. Gladstone 
at Oxford, 1890, and evidently it was a favorite story of Gladstone’s, as it is 
found twice recorded in the Life: 

Now when I was at Eton there were four classes of boys. There was the idle 
and clever boy, and perhaps he had the best enjoyment of all out of the school; then 
there was the idle and stupid boy, and he was well off, too, for his idleness compensated 
for his stupidity. The clever and industrious boy was not so well off; he did everyone’s 
verses for them, and was generally made a beast of burden. But the worst off of all 
was the stupid and industrious boy. He had nothing to compensate for his stupidity. 
I remember a specimen of the last class who had somehow or other achieved with 
huge labor a copy of iambics. His tutor took them up between his finger and thumb, 
when they were presented, and said with a contemptuous air, “‘Todd, what demon has 
prompted you to rush into Greek verse?” 


Of the direct value of Greek versifying I am not competent to speak, 
never myself having been schooled in it; but I am inclined to think it well 
worth while to keep such training accessible for the occasional Jebb who is 
sure to profit by it. Textual criticism must always play an important part 
in thorough classical training, but the final judgment on any scholar will 
depend upon his success in using such scaffolding for the erecting of a completed 
structure. Certainly no scholar should sink to the level of mere technicalities, 
but should keep his interests alert. Such interests are easily fostered by 
recreative reading outside one’s technical field. Bookishness, as Lord Rosebery 
understood the term, should be a marked characteristic of the scholar. 
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Book Rebiews 


Teaching High-School Latin. A Handbook. By Jostan B. GAME. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. ix+125. 
$1.00. 

At the last high-school conference at the State University, Mr. J. C. Hanna, 
supervisor of the high schools of Illinois, stated that he noticed that many 
Latin teachers in Illinois are failing to do good work, not because of a lack of 
knowledge of the subject, but because they do not know how so to teach Latin 
as to make it worth while to their pupils. Unfortunately this is true, not only 
in this state, but elsewhere. 

A recent book written by Professor J. B. Game, entitled Teaching High- 
School Latin, is admirably fitted to meet the needs of young teachers and of 
those who have had no college preparatory course in Latin teaching. In this 
little volume is presented in concise, attractive form much stimulating and 
illuminating material. Testimony is given by men of authority regarding the 
immediate and larger service of Latin in education. Most valuable is the 
chapter on “Classroom Equipment” and the one on “Questions, Answers, 
and Suggestions.” In successive chapters the Latin for each year is discussed. 
In each the texts, methods of presenting the subject, the recitation, assign- 
ments of lessons, the things to emphasize and to avoid, are taken up. A num- 
ber of devices for enlivening the classwork are suggested. There are selections 
from the Latin Bible, some Latin hymns and songs, and suggestions for 
their use. 

Many experienced teachers, however, would question the value of having 
pupils write out the translation of this Latin each day and keep it. Also, 
why should the study of the subjunctive be deferred until the second semester 
of Caesar? But the book is on the whole excellent, and should be in the hands 
of every young teacher of Latin. It is a real contribution to effective Latin 


teaching. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Harriet L. BouLpIN 





Manuel darchéologie romaine. Par R. CaGnaT ET V. CHAPOT. 
Tome Premier. Paris, 1916. Pp. 735. Fr. 15. 

This is an important and welcome addition to our stock of books on Roman 
archaeology. There is nothing in English exactly corresponding to it. We 
have The Art of the Romans by Mr. H. B. Walters, a work much more restricted 
in scope than this. We have also the Companion to Roman History, by Mr. 
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H. Stuart Jones, and the Companion to Latin Studies, edited by Sir John 
Sandys, each covering a wider field and dealing with material antiquities in 
a summary way. Finally, we have various dictionaries of classical antiquities. 
The volume now under review belongs to a French series of manuals of archae- 
ology and the history of art. It is devoted to Roman architecture and Roman 
sculpture in all their manifestations. When it is supplemented by a second 
volume, dealing with painting, mosaic, military equipment, household utensils, 
and the like, we shall have a more valuable compendium of information on the 
subjects specified than is supplied by any of the English books above referred 
to. 

This does not mean that the work under review is infallible. In the field 
of scholarship infallibility does not exist. Nothing would be gained by point- 
ing out a few errors. It is enough that the standard of MM. Cagnat and 
Chapot is high. They refer to a great number of special books and articles, 
French, Italian, German, English, and American, so that the reader may 
easily find his way to more detailed sources of information. It is hardly 
necessary to add that they write agreeably. The 371 illustrations are of 
varying quality. At the best they are hardly things of beauty. But they 


are fairly clear and they serve their purpose. 
F. B. TARBELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Story of the Gallic War. By J. ReEMSEN BisHop and T. T. 
Jones. New York and Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1916. 


Pp. 452. 

The title of this book may prove somewhat misleading. It is an edition of 
selections from the De Bello Gallico for use in secondary schools. The preface 
explains wherein the book is a departure from other school editions of these 
campaign notes. Before each chapter or natural group of two, or occasionally 
three, are printed brief paraphrases, in English, of the Latin text which follows. 
This, then, is the reason and excuse for another edition of The War in Gaul. 
The detail of the book is as follows: a brief introduction, then four complete 
books of the text followed by notes and vocabulary. Next come forty pages 
of selections from Books v, vi, and vii, intended mainly for sight reading. 
Short vocabularies head, and brief notes follow, most of the chapters selected. 
Twenty-seven pages of selections from the Lives of Nepos are made available 
for sight translation in the same manner. Twenty-eight pages of paradigms 
and forty-seven pages of exercises in Latin prose composition complete the 
book. Thus there is sufficient material for the second year of the course with 
the single exception of the irreducible minimum of grammatical theory. 
With the present tendency of the majority of secondary pupils to drop their 
Latin at the end of the second year, it would seem advisable to put all material 
necessary in this year of the course in one text of reasonable size. From the 
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summary given above it will appear that the book is “teachable.”” However, 
there is something one misses. The secondary “Caesar” must, to be sure, 
have the pupil constantly in mind, but it must not, forget the teacher, espe- 
cially the young teacher whose name is legion. This book has no suggestive 
material for broadening the horizon of possible inquirers, whether teachers 
or pupils. In fact, the scholarly element has apparently been consciously 
subordinated throughout the book. Hence the book lacks tone, and in some 
cases accuracy of detail. The introduction of illustrations taken from famous 
works of sculpture is commendable, but they are so poorly printed that the 
result is of questionable value. They should be given a full page with an 


appropriate background, or omitted altogether. 
J. G. Branpt 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 





Manual forthe Use of Pictures in the Teaching of English, Latin, 
and Greek. By CoRNELIA CARHART WARD. Newton, Mass.: 


The University Prints. Pp. 94. $0.25. 

Much has been said in the Journal from time to time as to the use of 
supplementary material in the form of charts, games, pictures, etc., for the 
purpose of adding variety to, and heightening interest in, the regular routine 
work of Greek and Latin studies. Available material for this purpose was 
presented in great abundance by Miss Loura B. Woodruff in the Journal 
over a year ago (Vol. XI, No. 3). The little volume just at hand contains 
classified lists of hundreds of pictures illustrating the Old Testament narrative, 
the Iliad (set of 185 prints), the Odyssey (set of 110 prints), the Aeneid (set of 
196 prints), and numerous English authors required for college entrance. 
A helpful feature of the lists is the quotation and citation of the passage illus- 
trated in connection with each picture. The low price of the pictures ought 
to put these within the reach of all who may desire to use them. P.M 





Game of Latin Declensions. By E. Case. Oshkosh: Castle- 
Pierce Printing Co. 160 cards. $0.85. 

This game is on principles similar to those of another by the same author, 
the Game of the Latin Conjugations. It may be played alone or by groups or 
by an entire class. It should give a very effective drill in the case forms of 
nouns in all declensions, while at the same time the game feature, including 
the element of competition between individuals or groups, should add zest 
to what may otherwise be regarded by the students merely as a task to be 


accomplished. FIM 





